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MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL JACKSON PRATT, Esa, 


Tus tleman, who has! 
been eeny in the literary san 
closed his earthly career October 
4, 1814, at his apartments in Col- 
more-row, Birmingham; he was 
descended from a respectable fa- 
mily ; his father, it a yg hav- 
ing been high sheri unting- 
pe wee: born at St. Ives, in 
‘that county, on Christmas day, 
1749. ‘Mr. Pratt commenced his 
literary course very early in life, 
under the name of Courtenay 
moth, The first of his productions 
which attracted the notice of the 
public, was “‘ The Tears of Genius, 
occasioned by the Death of. Dr. 
Goldsmith, 1774,” whose poetical 
works are the model of his own, 
and whom he has followed more 
successfully than any subsequent 


writer. His of “ Sympathy” 
has passed coronal many editions, 
and is characterized by feeling, 
energy, and beauty. When he 
had established a fame by_ his 
poems and novels, he threw off his 
assumed name, and increased his 
reputation by his succeeding pro- 
ductions- He was one of the most 
prolific writers of his day ; and it 
is but a just tribute to his character 
to say, that all his works strongly 
tend to promote terests of 
benevolence and virtue. Though 
his learare fame has been some- 
+ suet we x 


VoL. 


Mel- *Man, and 


‘interesting. 
Green,” ‘“‘ Emma Corbett,” “The 


‘been deservedly admired ; 
‘former are certainly extended toa 
‘wearisome eXC2ss, 


what overcast by the extraordinary 
success of several cotemporary 
poets, yet it is probable that many 
of his works will be admired when 
most of theirs have sunk into obli- 
vion. His chief error was not 
knowing how to check the exube- 
rance of his feeling and ina- 
tion; and, therefore, he sometimes 
diffused his sentiments to a tedious 
extent. His first novel, entitled, 
“ Liberal Opinions upon Animals, 
rovidence,” 1775, &¢. 
was publishedin detached volumes, 
which were eagerly perused as they 
successively appeared. They dis- 

lay the imperfection which we 
eed noticed, but exhibit, at @#he 


same time, some well-drawn cha- 


racters, particularly those of Be- 
nignus and Draper, and the work 

together is highly amusing and 
is “ Shenstone 


Pupil of Pleasure, or the New Sys- 
tem (Lord Chesterfield’s) illustrat- 


( 
ed,” have through many 
editions, ph are likely to preserve 
‘their station. His “ Gleanings,” 


and “ Cottage Pictures,” have 
But the 


A judicious 
selection from his works, and ‘a 
candid account of his life, would 
form an interesting and amusing | 
3G : 
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miscellany, and probably may be 
expected from his friend_and lite- 
rary coadjut®r, Dr. Mavor. Mr. 
Pratt was intimately connected 
with many distinguished characters 
of our times. Among these was 
Dr. Potter, the translator of Es- 
chylus and Euripides, the elder 
Colman, Dr. Beattie, and, indeed, 
most of those characters whose 
works will live with the literature 
of their country. The collection 
of letters which Mr. Pratt received 
forms a considerable mass; anda 
selection would be an interesting 
addition to our epistolary treasures. 
His “ Sympathy” was first handed 
to the late Mr. Cadell by another 
of his friends, Gibbon the histo- 
rian. Dr. Hawkesworth was one 
of Mr. Pratt’s most intimate friends ; 
and the latter wrote a tragecy en- 
titled “* The fair Circasian, 1780,” 
which was founded on the novel of 
“ Almoran and Hamet,” written 
by the former. This tragedy wag 
represented with considerable suc- 


cess at Drury-lane theatre, and the 
heroine was performed by the pre- 
seut Countess of Derby. e 
character was intended for Mrs. 
Siddons, of whom Mr. Pratt was 
ove of the earliest friends; but 


that luminary of the stage did not 
adorn the theatrical world in the 
Metropolis till the following year. 
Mr. Pratt's other dramatic produc- 
tions were, “ Joseph Andrews,” a 
farce, 1778; never published.— 
“ School for Vanity,” a comedy, 
1785; “ New Cosmetic,” a come- 
dy, 1790; “ Fire and Frost,” a 
comic opera, 1805; “ Hail Fel- 
low, well met,” a drama, 1805; 
* Love's Trials,” a comic opera, 
1805; “ The Mine,” a dramatic 
ballet, not published ; “ The Saxon 
Princess,”a tragedy, not published ; 
« The Vale of Petrarch,” a drama- 
tic poem, not published. Mr.Pratt 


Writings of S. T. Pratt. 
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was for a short time in the ch 
ddring which he; a beau. 
tiful elegy, enti “ The Par- 
tridges,” which is to be found 
in all the collections of fugitive 
ry. He afterwards ventured 
on theatrical boards, and 
Hamlet at Covent garden in 1774, 
but not with such @uccess as to 
tempt him to adopt the profession 
of an actor, though he was follow- 
ed and admired as a public reader 
in this country, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland. He then entered inte 2 
tnership with a bookseller «: 
th ; but he found that a shop 
was little congenial to his disposi- 
tion and habits, and therefore soon 
relinquished the connexion. The 
early life of Mr. Pratt was marked 
by such indiscretions as a fre- 
uently accom genius, 
to subeist by News labours ; 
he was always ready to employ b& 
efforts in the service of humanity, 
and was Pets ae zealous in the 
cause of unfriended talents ; wit- 
ness his “‘ Specimens of the Poe- 
try of J Blackett; with a 
Account of his Life, and some in- 
troductory observations.” No mau 
who ever attained public distine- 
tion was more from envy ; 
and though he may, in the viciss- 
tudes of a life unsupported by fot- 
tune, and exposed to all the ¢ast- 
alties of a precarious subsistence, 
have fallen into errors, nothing of 
malice or ill-nature can justly be 
imputed to him ; and as his works 
are all intended to promote the 
interests of virtue, none of thos 
errors should be ‘remembered ip 
his epitaph.” 

Other works by Mr. Pratt, not 
noticed in the above account, are: 
“ The Sublime and Beautiful ‘o! 
Scripture / being Essays on select 

es of Sacred Compositions, 
1777; “ An Apology for the Life 
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and Writings of David Hume,” 
1777; “ Travels of the Heart, 
written in France,” 2 vols: 1778; 
“ Observations on Young's Night 
Thoughts,” 8vo.; “ in 
Verse, taken in Spring,” 1785; 
“ Miscellanies,” 4 vols. 1786; 
“ Triumph of Benevolence,” a po- 
em, occasioned by the design of 
erecting a monument to Mr. How- 
ard; “ Humanity, or the Rights 
of Nature,” apoem, 1788; “ An 
Ode en his Majesty's Recovery ;” 
“ Family Secrets, li and do- 
mestic,” a novel, 1797, 5 vols. 12mo, 
“ A Letter tothe Tars of Old 
Engiand,” and “ A Letter to the 
British Soldiers,” 1797; “ Pity’s 
a a collection of —— 
ales, to excite the compassion 
Youth for the animal creation; 
selected from the works of Mr. 
Pratt, by a lady,” 1798; “ John 
and Dame; or, The Loyal Cotta- 


Memoir of Lord Minto. 
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rs,” a poem, 1803; “ Harvest 
ome,” consisting of Sa en- 

Gleanings, Origi ramas 


Poems, Contributions of Lite- 
rary Friends, and Select Republi- 
cations, including S , a 
a revised, ey oe en- 

, from the e ition,” 
a three vols. a. The Ca- 
binet of Poetry, contaming the 
best entire pieces which are to be 
found in the Works of the British 

ts, from Milton to Beattie ; the 
orks of each Poet prefaced by 
an account of his life and charae- 
ter, by Mr. Pratt ;” .6 vols. 1808; 
«“ The Contrast, a poem, including 
Comparative Views of Britain, 
in, and France,” 1808; “ The 
Lower World, a poem, in four 
Books, with notes,” 1810; “ A 
Description of Leamington Spa,” 
a favourite retreat of Mr, Pratt's, 











MEMOIR OF THE LATE LORD MINTO. 
—— 


Tue late Earl of Minto was the 
eldest son -of Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
bart. of Minto, in Scotland, who 
held several high offices in the state, 
and died in 1777. Lord Minto’s 
early education was of a private 
nature. In 1768 he was itted 
a gentleman commoner of Christ's 
church, Oxford; on quitting Christ's 
church he became a member of 
the society of Lincoln's Inn, and 
in due time was called to the bar. 
His proficiency in the study of the 
law was consii ; but on his 
father’s death he left that profes- 
sion, havi in January, 1777, 
married Amyand, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, 
by whom he has sons and 
three da lost one 


son, William, a very fine young 
man, a lieutenant in the navy, who 


died an his home from In- 
dia in 181]. In 1776, he was 
chosen to represent in Parliament 
the borough of Morpeth; and, 
though not a very frequent speak- 
er, he gave evident proofs on many 
occasions of his talents as a de- 
bater and a man of business. His 

liamentary knowledge was held 
in such high estimation by the 
house, that in 1784, on the death 
of Mr. Cornewall, he was pro- 


as speaker in opposition to 


peak 
r. William (now a Gren- 
ville, the government candidate.— 


Ta .ve year.1793 he was sent out 
as one of his majesty’s commis- 
sioners to Toulon, in order, jointly 
with Viscount H to concert 
such measures as might best pre- 
serve that town with its fleet ard 
arsenal. When, in 1794, Toulog 
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was retaken, Lord Minto was no- 
minated Viceroy of Corsica; and 
continued to exercise that office 
with great ability and success, un- 
til the evacuation of that island, 
which difficult operation was, by 
his care and attention, effected 
without any loss whatever. In that 
station, as well as in his other pub- 
lic employments, Lord Minto so 
fully met with the approbation of 
his majesty and his government, 
that his majesty was pleased, in 
October, 1797, to raise him to the 
dignity of the peerage. His speech. 
in the house of lords in support of 
the union with Ireland (which 
measure he strongly approved of ) 
was one of considerable effect, and 
much admired even by those with 
whom he differed on that occasion. 
Early in 1799, Lord Minto re- 
ceived his appointment as his ma- 
jesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Vienna, where he resided, 
and ably executed the duties of 
this very important mission, until 
the end of the year 1801. On the 
change of administration in 1806, 
Lord Minto filled for a short time 
the office of president of the board 
of controul ; in the autumn of that 
year, at the earnest desire of the 
then ministry, he accepted the ap- 
nee yen of governor-general of 
engal, and embarked for India in 
February, 1807. He filled this 
high and difficult station with the 
greatest judgment and ability ; his 
immediate attention was turned to- 
wards the financial and economi- 
cal arrangements of the country h 
was sent to govern; the regulatirtd 
of these, and the security in which 
he placed the Indian empire by 
operations on the frontier, were 
amongst the earliest and not the 
least important of his measures.— 
in quelling the mutiny in the coast 


Death of Lord Minto: 


[Dee. 
army, he evinced much 
temper, and firmness; but his ad- 


ministration was rendered more 
conspicuously brilliant. by his well. 
concerted ,and well-timed expedi- 
ions against the Isles of France 


tions 


the plan, and its successfal termi- 
nation, were to be exclusively as 
cribed to Lord Minto’s zeal, acti- 
vity, and perseverance. He him 
self accompanied the tion 
against Java ; and it is well known, 
that his presence not only mate- 
rially contributed to its early sur- 
render, but also to the maintenance 
of harmony in all the 

connected with the 

and tended materially to conciliate 
the inhabitants after the oe 
of that important possession. 
these quaint services he received 
the thanks of both housesof Par 
liament ; and in February 1813, a 
2 proof of his majesty's continued 
approbation, was oted to an 
earldom. Lord Minto réturned 
from his government of Bengal in 
May 1814, in apparent health; 
but, after a short residence ip 
London, alarming symptoms” 
decline began to shew'themselves* 
they increased so rapidly as to 
baffle all medical skill ; and he died 
at Stevenageyon his way to Scot- 
land, on T y the 2ist of June, 
in the 63d year of his age. Lord 
Minto’s manners were mild. asd 
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easant—his conversation was na- 
turally playful—but he could make 
it serious and instructive. He dis- 
played, both inspeaking and in writ- 
ing, great purity of language, and 
an uncommon degree of perspi- 
cuity in his mode of expression 
and relation. He was an elegant 
scholar, a good linguist, and well 
versed both in ancient and modern 
history. Lord Minto was mest 
warmly attached to his family ; 


Remarks on Cromleagh's and Cairns. 
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anxiety for their happiness, and @ 
wish to promote their interests and 
welfare, were mani ‘the pri- 
mary — of his solicitude 
through Jife. His amiable quali- 
ties as a husband, father, and friend, 
can enly be duly appreciated by 
thos. by whom they were witness- 
ed and enjoyed. To them his loss 
will be a subject of deep and last- 


ing regret. 





sik, 
On looking over a few of the 
numbers of the Newry Telegraph, 
I met with a payer on Irish antiqui- 
ties, in which an opinion is started 
that te me is novel and ingenious. 
The writer endeavours to contro- 
vert the long established opinion, 
that the erection of the massive mis- 
shapen stones, called cromleaghs, 
are Druidical altars: heasserts on 
the contrary, that they are places 
of burial, and: that they have all 
been at one time covered with those 
heaps of stones called cairns. In 
short, that a cromleagh is the in- 
terior of a cairn. As the essay I 
allude to is only to be found in the 
evanescent ontan of a newspa- 
per, I shall here give an abstract 
of the arguments by which he 
hopes to establish his position.— 
To do this he ‘ays down the two 
following facts :—1st.. That in 
many cairns which he had o 
and inspected, he discovered the 
combinations of stones called Dru- 
ids’ altars, completely surrounded 
and enclosed by other stones, which 
constituted the mass of the cairns ; 
adding, that in some of = a 
number of these altars 
or cromleaghs =idlileea.- 2dly. 
That having dug under a number 
of these supposed altars, he al- 


ee 


(To the Editor of the Monthiy Museum.) 
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ways discovered either human bones 
or earthen urns (like bowls formed 
from cocoa-nut shells), containing 
a dark pulverised substance like 
turf-mould. His inference is, that 
they are monuments raised over 
the body of some chieftain. 

From the several cases quoted 
by him, in support of this position, 
I'shall select a which } ed 
to me the strongest : “I visited,” 
says he, “ two cairns, in the town- 
land of Clonbuen, at the foot of 
Sliebh Gullion. Those had been 
originally convex cairns, and one 
of them was perfectly so about 
eighteen months ago. At present 
they exhibit the nce of ir- 
regularly formed cairns, composed 
apparently of small stones. On 
opening and examining these, we 
found in the centre of each, pillag- 
stones, supporting what have been 
called Druidical altars, in perfect 
preservation. In process of time, 
when these cairns shall have been 
removed, for the purpose of form- 
ing fences, or for any use what- 
ever, these pillars, and the flag- 
stene which they support, bein 
unwieldy, will probably be 
standing in their present situation, 
and ill qeunent to the eye, pre- 
eisely the same cqguamnabenthans 
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other remains of antiquity erro- 
neously called Druid’s altars.” 

The other case alluded to, is as 
follows :—‘‘ Dairn-bawn, not far 
from Newry, has been described 
by Sir Charles Coote, who has 
taken his account of it from an 
anenymous history of the county 
ef Down, printed about eighty 
years ago, wherein it is described 
as of a conical form, and its di- 
mensions are given. He probably 
visited the place himself after- 
wards, and finding it to be a large 
cromleagh, he has described it as 
a Druidical altar, but as this des- 
cription did not osan with 
the extract from the old history, 
he accounts for the difference, by 
supposing there are two of these 
monuments near each other, the 
one a cromleagh, and the other 
a cairn. There is certainly ano- 
ther monument of antiquity within 
about a mile of the first mentioned, 
but I do not think, that either Sir 
Charles Coote, or Mr. Dubour- 
dieu, of Annahilt, have seen it. 
Their descriptions do not at all cor- 
respond with its present condition. 
It is situated about a mile. from 
Cairn-bawn, and gives the name of 
Cloughen-rammer to the townland 
ei which it is placed. Cairn-bawn, 
at the time the anonymous history 
above alluded to was written, 
was according to the accounts 
given of it there, which are corro- 
borated by its name, evidently a 
eairn. These facts are confirmed by 
the evidence of George King, a 
man nearly nitiety years of age, 


King James's Min!. 
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who was formerly a miller at Mol. 
lyglass-mill. is man, who at 
present resides in the townland of 
Rossmore, in the county of Derry, 
says, that in his memory, Cairn- 
bawn was perfect, that it was con. 
vex at the top, and that dfter hav- 
ing been opened, large masses of 
it were removed to build Mr 

’s-cloth-mill in the neighbour- 
hood : by means of this i 
the interior monument, or as it is 
now called, the cromleagh was 
discovered.” 

T have made this short analysis 
of this writer's opinion, in of 
eliciting some further remarks on 
the subject. For myself, I freely 
own, that I am not suffici 
trained in a “op of tire ’ 

uity to take up the gauntlet. 
nied seen pats 3 of Sate crom- 
leaghs, whose situations and ap- 
pearence are somewhat averse to 
this writer’s position. That in the 
Giants ring, near Ballylessin, in 
the county of Down, seems to con- 
trovert it. It must be confessed, 
however, that this differs from 
most others, particularly in being 
surrounded, at some distance, by 
an elliptical mound | Minky up- 
wards of twenty feet high, - 
rently the walk af art, ad ‘bea 
with the intention of sectusion.— 
Here, however, [ must drop a sub- 
ject beyond my powers, and cen- 
clude with the wish, that the en- 
quiry may be pursued by persons 
of more ability. 
I am, sir, your's, 
_ & STUDENT. 


ee 


( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


Sir, 

tt may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers to be inform- 
ed, that the site of the building 
wsed by James II. as a mint for his 





—_— 


we!l-known [gi was im 


coimage, 
the rere of house of the late 
Mr. Moore, 
Capel-street. 


cabinet-maker, in 
That gentleman 
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told one of his friends, that hav- 
ing occasion to make sume altera- 
tions, he pulled down part of the 
old building, and watched the pro- 
gress of its demolition very accu- 
rately, in hopes of finding some 


Anecdotes— Gel Ismith— Garrick. 
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relic, such as coins or other traces 
of that time; but his labour was , 
unrewarded by any discovery. 
I am, sir, your's, 
A CITIZEN. 








ANECDOTES OF REMARKABLE MEN, 
—aa 


GOLDSMITH, 

One of the’ Turk’s head club, 
which originally.consisted ef John- 
son, Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, 
Beauclerc, Dr. Nugent (Burke's 
father-in-law), De. S. Hawkins, 
Mr. Chancier, Mr. Bennet Lang- 
ton. In company he always said 
or did something different from 
what he intended. A nobleman 
of talent, who had been accused 
of insincerity and duplicity, had 
been lampooned by the name of 
Malagrida, “lam surprised,” said 
Goldsmith, “why they give your 
Lordship that name—Malagrida 
was an honest man.” Goldsmith 
valued himself en his ben-mots, 
though he was far from happy in 
them. His usual preface was, I'll 
tell youa gtery ef myself, which 
some people laugh at, and some do 
not. QOae evening, as the com 
ny at the Tark’s head was breaking 
up, he told them, that if. they 
would call for another bottle, they 
should hear one of his bon-mots. 
Theyagreed, andhe began; “ I was 
vace told that Sheridan the player, 
in order to improve hinaself in stage 
gesture, shad ten looking-glasses 
burg round his room, and that he 
practised before them ; upon which 
I said—then there were ten ugl 
fellows together. No one laughed, 
and Goldsmith was so much irri- 
tated, that |e left thg@room without 
tasting the wine, “Phe members 
amused themselves sometimes with 
making puns. Goldsmith had heard 


that of sending old peas te Ham- 
mersmith, as that was the way to 
turn ‘em green (Turnham-green). 
Resolving to make this his own, at 
supper pretending to think the 
peas too old, he desired the waiter 
to take them to Hammersmith !— 
“ To Hammersmith, sir! “* Yes, 
for that’s the way to make them 
green.” He was very angry that 
the company saw no jest, and bluy- 
dered out, “it was a very good joke 
when I heard it last night.” He 
affected the manner of Johnson ; 
to ridicule which the club called 
him Dr. Minor, as. they styled the 
former Dr, Major. His vanity ex- 
tended to his dress, but was wholls 
deficient in taste. He one evening 
came to the club in a glaring 
bloom-coloured coat, and strutted 
about looking at his clothes, as if 
he wished them to attract the no- 
tice of the company. Some of 
them ridiculed ‘his@lress, “ Let 
me tell you, gentlemen,” said he, 
that when my tailor brought home 
this coat, he begged of me to tell 
all my friends who made_it.”— 
* Why,” said Johnson, “ that was 
because he knew the stramge co- 
lour would attract crowds to gaze 


_at it, and then they might hear of 


him, and see how well he could 
make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour.” 


GABRICK, 
Soon.afer the institutien of the 
Turk’s-head club, Garrick, who 
had been on his travels, returned 
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to England, and being wel: ac- 
quainted with most of the mem- 
bers, gave some intimation that he 
would be one of the number, sup- 
posing that the least hint from him 
would be eagerly embraced. John- 
son, who, though he loved the man, 
undervalued his profession, was 
offended at the presumption of an 
offer, where he thought a request 
more suitable. “ He will be one 
of us—how does he know that we 
will let him?” Burke wished for 
his introduction, but Johnson per- 
sisted—* he will disturb us with 
his buffoonery.” The point was 
given up for the present, but he 
was afterwards admitted. 
BROOKE. 

As to Brooke, I believe I can 
collect you many particulars con- 
cerning him—His father was a 
clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land; he is married to a Miss 
Meats, a relation of his own. He 
has lately built a house at Long- 
field, one of the most desert spots 
in the county of Meath. He is 
an enthusiast in agriculture, and 
has spent his patrimony in drain- 
ing lakes, to very little purpose.— 
He has had many children ; but 
heaven was so indulgent as to call 
them out of this life, just as they 
began to tasté the miseries of it. 

Brooke, when old, became a 
perfect ideot, and was obliged to 
be attended by a female servant, 
and treated like a child. When 
she left him for a short time, he 
would fret after ber as an infant 
after its nurse, and would in the 
same manner cry for any sweet- 
meats ot play-things he saw. His 
daughter, who translated the Irish 
Fragments, died between forty and 
fifty ; she is said not to have been 
of u very amiable temper, and to 

»have treated her old futher with 
occasional asperity. 
MURPHY, 
The dramatist, when he first pre- 


Brooke-—Murray—Dr. Murphy. 


edthe Apprentice for the 

Pad com it without the 

racter Wi the hero's fa. 
ther. He bel on uncle, a trader 
in the city, that had often endea- 
voured to enrich his mind with 
economical maxims, and te prove 
to him the uselessness of literature, 
Murphy conceiving himself to be 
stili a favourite with his uncle, not- 
withstandfng his dereliction of the 
mercantile path he had chalked out 
for him, ex a handsome le- 
gacy,at his death; and on the 
faith of it, with juvenile impra- 
dence, incurred a debt of £200.— 
On the decease of his uncle, he 
found there was not a farthing be- 
queathed to him. In great anx- 
icty about his embarrassment, he 
at last reflected on the lessous of 
old Jeffrey, and thought he would 
inake no bad figure as a character 


in his farce. He commas 
brought him forward as old 

gate, recommending Cocker’s arith- 
metic as the only book worthy of 
being studied, and keeping very 
closely to the sentiments lan- 
guage of his worthy relation. The 
personage thus added tended con- 
siderably to the great success of 
the setilnnena: * So,” said Mur- 


at last 
extricate me from my difficulties.” 
DR. MURRAY, 

Late Prevost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, supplied Dr. Hamilton 
with most of the parts of his trea- 
tise on conic sections ; the 
ment is his, as also many of the 
most valuable demonstrations ;— 
Hales’s Analysis of Equations is 
also said to have been i 
from his that author hav- 
ing published nothing equal to it 
since; but kis modesty 
im ones ~ thor of 

nown only as au a trifli 
com vi of ie, ae 
as a class-book for the first class of 
studeuts in Trinity College. 


phy, “I made old — 


~~ wo mnn 206.8. a.2 2 
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sure; and if any of them shall make 
resistance, it shall be lawful for you to arrest 
him and his body, and to imprison him, 
and to take a ransom for 
hostage and our Irish 


him as 
enemy in war, 
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out any injury from us, our heirs, 
fticers whatsoever. 
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SIR, 
I haye seriously looked at the 
experimental, as well as the prac- 
tical mode of depositing seed wheat 
in the ground, and compared the 
different opinions of these who are 
advocates for their respective sys- 
tems, and on due consideration I 
find b6th to be right. 
»,.The practical er thinks he 
aannet sow his wheat too 
and the experimentalist thinks his 
grain oan hardly be too near the 
surface. The one sows from 18 
to 20 stone te the Irish'acre, and 
the other finds 10 er 12 stone suf- 
ficient; by which many young 
farmers are led into erfor, and from 
woful expéfience banish, from their 
practice all new. modes, forgetful 
of the necessity of-employmg a 
little of their own reasoning to 
what they find récormimended in 
their reading. 
The fact is, that the practical 
farmer, not having a:sufficiency of 
manure, finds his ground in a me- 
dium state; he tills it as well as his 
neighbout, and deposits the grain 
with the ploy at irom three to four 
inches deep, and as such ground 
cannot find sufficient sustenanee to 





On different modes of sowing Wheat. 





Social Cconomp, and the Usetul Ares. 
ON AGRICULTURE.. 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 
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enable the young to. tiller 
and throw out ca na he is 
under the necessity of making 
the iano teed oe iaereealh 
roportion of 5 abut acid 
- scanned greone from whi 
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an inch and half in the earth— 
Thus he meets the i 
= 
upon ground iy the st state 
fhe ae _— ‘a 

Under these circumstances, sit; 
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young reading farmers to exercise 
their judgment as they go along... 
A young farmer in 
my neighbou who I supp 
had read all the books upon 
subject, from Tall to Davy,..t 
it in his head to. burn some, 
pasture last» year, and having’ 
tilled it well, drilled it te it 
ips, and 6n' the tops of thé ’ 
ie aid @ age ete, of seat 
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1814.] On the Culture of Beans. 


pounds, of wheat to the acre. | He » and upon asking the cause, the than 
conceived the saving. of som bed replied, “ in froth, sir, my master 
fully compensated for the expected to have twenty barrels an 
in preparation. Sometime afterI acre, but he forgot to put seed 
went to see what #0}, oF, Coa, BP enough in the und. to give the 
was likely to have ; but, alas! the Grows & bitableg.* abe. 
plough was again going through it, ae alcttetionta 
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Beans a been long cultivated mn a wheat after them, for which 
in Island ee, in the parish are a most excellent . 
of Cairmeaatie; > hth lies between tion, provided they have cultiva- 
Larne and ‘Glenarm’; the is tion, whilst they are growing, to 
well calculated for them, being. cleam and mellow the soil; the ad- 
deep and strong :’ but "they antage of which need not be 
sown broadcast, instead of’ dwelt upon, to recowmend it to 
drilled ; notwithstanding, the’cfops those, who are sensible of the be- 
are very largé, upwards of séventy -nefit of this mode from having 
bushels the Irish acre; they are of practised it on potatoes. To far- 
the small white kind, and take mers, who are in the habit of mak- 
about eight bushels of seéd. If ingfallows every year; beans would 
the bean ctilture “was ifitroduced be a ete’ gain; che wotk 
generally, it would be one ofthe would: be dittle more thax the fal- 
most beneficial changes that cduld low is; and an‘ additionzt etop 
be made ; ‘for, ‘a drilled’ crop’ of would: be the result, by which ex- 
beans would entirely e the cellent food would be acquired, as 
necessity Of a plain fallow.’ Inthe |@ substitute forSoats,‘or ‘another 
parish of ‘Killeade this substitution article for the market. Beans he- 
would bé’°excéllent; fors'every ing @ restorer ofthe ground, as a 
thing there ‘is fitting for “it. The nous plant, »with «a strong 
drilled ‘caltute potato¢s is tap root, maybe sowed after: any 
so common, that drilled beans “kindof —_ and one of the most 
would come most easy; and’ the profitable branches of farming, is 
soil is what would be ‘chosen in the cultivation of wheat and beans 
any part of the world ‘for them, » where the soil will af- 
being strong and ‘d op, and with a ford it. intervals between the 
clay bottom. In addition’to this beans ought to be such as toadmit 
it may be observed, that the ground of being ploughed between them, 
ought to be ploughed in autamn, as weil for convenience, as to ad- 
which in a wet country is an ad- mit the free circulation of air : for, 
vantage, and dibbled or ‘drilled in where they are too close, they ne- 
very eatly; which can be done: ver have pods atthe bottom; and, 
without bringing horses on the as they stand upright until har- 
ground, which ought to be pre- vest, they may be hoed during the 
viously manured, if the intention is whole season. Though beans 

nq Bree son melee om 

* Extracted from Dubourdieu's Statis- Strong soil, they will succeed upon 
tical Survey of the county of Antrim. others comparatively light; but 
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theee whi intredllclel ot, Sia 3 was, preparation: the sien 
t cessary. I have men- produce ' 

tioried in another late the gré largess wo tom tai Bele Rp 


returns of wheat from plain fallow also is nearly given’ up, it 
in our strong clays, which, joined is 9 proc gah . 
-with the state in which the land is fit for Wheat, and makes sweet and 
left, makes the farmer, in many ~ wholésdin€ bread. 

cases, prefer it to a fallow cri —_— 

(of potatoes for example) because™ To the above may the 
often he cannot get his ground in following remarks.en the grewth 
order time for wheat, But of beans and sowing wheat on the 
with beans it would be totally dif- same land, the same, year, thus 
Rovegh Gan Ene umes ay reventing the r of 3 
ought to be, the ground having + Communicated by Mr. E 
been ploughed manured the ward Knight to the: 
autumn previous, would admit ofa encouragement of arts, ui 
much earlier sowing, than'a tures, and commerce: 
fallow—an ad-antage in the ma- Qn perusing the premiums offe 
nagement «t wheat, that every od hy om society, I observe ot 
farmer is aware of, but which,from for the greatest number of acr 
circumstances, he often loses. vf beans and wheat, L beg : 
Beans are cultivated here rather as_ therefore, te mansions That Ja 
@ preparation for oats than for lamba i oakyer: re 
wheat; and being sown broadcast, fifteen acres of beans, with a! 
-and afterwards left to' themselves, drill, about seven acres 
harkens bens tick than, na son 1a 
that purpose. a vsmall a purple » he 
slterstich inthe made of colture threg timée, and pl 
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simple and excellent of put- eight inches 
Saree into the ene % an a common foot; a. 
after-management, is: ised in two horses. Being a very wet 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, season, I could not, as m 
which might here be adapted to practice is, hoe the a 
advantage. The land, im autumn, beans got too high to plou 
is thrown into narrow ridges; in when ~aped the 
spring the beans are sown im the the 16th to the 2ist Ls 
furrows, and covered with the I set up the shocks soas to p 
plough, but not deep. When they between them directly with s 
are @ little above the ground, the plough, and furrowed ba Has 
whole is harrowed, an@, as the common plough, being on four 
beans lie low, they are not injured, row ridges, and then moved 
which serves the double purpose of shocks of beans on the land 0 
a moviding, and a clearing from dressed and werked, the rest in the 
the young weeds. After thisope- same manner; by which method, 
+ vation, they are earthed up in the and harrowing up the weeds, 
same manneras other drilled crops. made my Tand in good order 
. Bere, or winter barley, was much wheat, which was sewn the latter 
sown in the barony of Massereene; end of October, and have now 4 
now itis never cultivated; whenit good plant of wheat by the before- 
ir) 
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end grow a eranige: ee 
beans, for our poor a om ‘say four © 
quarters per acre; but this-year, a 


A New and Chen Paint, 


oom os abroad 


poor crop of beans in generalyi-de- peas yr RY ny Pass = 


not expect more than three,quar; an 
ters acre; but I have not y 
thrashed all my beans. ‘The 

is a wet heavy soil, not tet dip 
have hollow-drainied it four 


rill either beans or 
one r, The beans cost 


acre hoeing each time, ‘and the 


ACCOUNT OFA. NEW KIND OF PAINT, 
Applicable both to inside anid outside work ; Extracted aid naitsatel 


JSrom the Journal dé Chemie.” 


’ 


i3 


— 
M, Cadet de Vaux, the tani ~ torte wera and ‘all wet 


ished the ‘ac- 
count of a process of pdifiting 
with milk ; but as it was expensive, 
he applied himself to the mein’ of 
making it with cheaper materials, 
and the result is the fe cabjoce of the 
present communication. The pro- 
portions and mode of using the 
ingredients areas follow; — 
Potatoes, Mb. 
Sp White, 2ibs, 
ater, 4 quarts. 
potatoes aré to be boiled’in 
the ei Wit sled serve, and is 
preferable se for processes on a large 
scale), when peeled they are to be 
crushed, and mixéd with me ee 
of warm water, bef are 
cold, The pulp thus id is to 
br passed! through a hair sieve. In 
preparing large quantities, the 
of potatoes and water must be 
in a boilet for about a quarter if 
an hour, nearly at boiling heat.— 
The mixture is thus more com- 
plete. 
Having the white pre- 
viotsly mjxed with the other two 
quarts of water, it is to be added 


blended. iw 
Al ty of, aie és 
required for. srw a work, 
Saas timber or ether substaaces 
eviously painted, absorh more 
of e moistare, and therefore. re- 
ow the paint should be mere 


This paint is of afine milk white: 
butt copable of having. its hye 


- altered: thus grey is produced by 


adding pubiesoed charcval; yel- 

low, by yellow ochre; red, by réd 
ochre. It is easily Jaid:on, and 
dries very ‘fast, so that twe coats 
may be put on in, immediate. er 
cession ; and it is attended, 

bad consequenees, either from 

or odour, 

As the price of these mmaeetiale 
can be scon caleulated, the cheap- 
ness of this paint may be easily as- 
certained ; one pound of potatoes, 
and two of § bi mr white, | will 
make paint sufficient for giving two 
coats to six square . The 
benefits aceruing from this disco- 
Very are very great; it admits a 
degree of cleanliness into houses, 
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particularly those of the lower or- 
ders, that the high prices of oil 
colours rendered heretofore unat- 
tainable. Rooms. painted in dis- 
» according to the usual 
must be renewed every year. 

This mode is durable, and w 
little, if at all more, in the prepara- 


On the use of Gas Light. 


tion of the célours. It is 





ON GAS LIGHT, AND ITS ECONOMICAL APPLICATION. 


II 


Tue remarkable encouragement 
afforded for some years past, both 
by the legislature and the public, 
to the scheme of substituting the 
inflammable gas obtained duri 
the distillation of pit coal, ins’ 
of tallow and oil, for lighting 
houses and manufactories, and the 
whole parish of Shoreditch, West- 
minster-hall, the avenues to the 
house of lords and the house pape! 
commons, together with several 
streets in Westminster, being now 
regularly illuminated with. gas 
light, have induced various enter- 
ptising individuals to assist in for- 
warding this scheme, by procuring 
and distributing light, and apply- 
ing it on an extensive scale, to the 

rposes of domestic ecouomy, 


The following particulars are’ 


derived from the evidence given in 
before a committee appointed by 
the house of lorda, to enquire into 
the practicability of this scheme, 
previously to passing the act to 
mecorporate a company, to be call- 

- ed the gas light and coak company, 
for making inflammable air for 

ing the streets of the metro- 

potis. “May, 1810. 

A hundred weight of Newcastle 
coals produces from 250 to $00 
feet of gas, nineteen cubic feet of 
which gas, applied to the purposes 
of illumination, is equal to a pound 
of tulow candles; that is, if a 
talluw candle, six to the pound, be 


suffered to burn for Meer and 
then be weighed, it will to 
have lost 180 grains : 180 
grains of tallow are sscolalty con- 
sumed in the combustion of a can- 
die during one hour. If I makea 
gas light of equal intensity to that 
of the tallow candle, I fin that half 
ae ait one of gas is requisite to 


j dy 8 

that an hundred weight, « 
prodvcae from 250 to 3900 ct 
eet of gas. From this statement, 
— it appears, that the value 
o t, wit regard to inten- 
sity of ia and duration of time, 
may be learned, when pared to 
that of the Ji é of 

A hundr 
duces from four to Tico 
tar on an av e, 
year 1810 meh tok Ss 
36s. per barrel. A chaldroa 
coals produces sixty pounds 
pic worth about oT hk 

proleend Oneette 

ty -two 

sential oil, which one M be s 
sixteen guineas perhu 

With me to che quantity ¢ “e 


phaltum, from 28 to $2 
of it were obtained froma c 
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Waverley 3 a Novel. 


“4n 


of coals ; this could be sold at 180s. it, whichis worth fourteen guineas. 


per hundred weight. The quantity 


A chaldron of coals is about twen- 
ight hundred. Mr. Ackerman 


of animoniacal liquor amounts to ty-eight 
180 pounds, or about 18 gallons ; of the Strand has for some years 


and fourteen hundred weight of 
rodaced half 


ammoniacal liquo 


made use of it: his ware- 
and the whole of his house, 


r 
a hundred weight ft sherenrwhin of from the kitchen to the drawing- 


ammoniac, whichsells at about six- 
teen guineas the hundred weight ; 


and fourteen hundred weight of tory, 


ammoniacal liquor, if it be con- 
verted into muriate of ammoniac, 


will produce an hundred weight of 


room, his extensive warehouses, 
shop, printing-office, and manufac- 
ve some years been 
lighted up solely with carbonated 
hydrogen or coal gas. 


Literature, Hciente, and the Fine Arts. 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NeW BOOKS. 
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Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years 
Since. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1000. 
James BALLANTYNE, and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1814, 

( Concluded from 363. 
Tue young ‘one received 
his late prisoner with all the 


of a courtier, and the frankness of combat, 


asoldier, informing him, that the 
restraint under which he. lay dur- 
ing his mareh to Edinburgh, was 
imposed with a view of preventing 
any imputations. being n out 
against him in’ England, in case he 
preferred returning home to em- 


nity of this false movement to pe- 
netrate into the low countries, at 
length conscious of their error, 
retraced their crossed the 
Firth of Forth, and were now pre- 
paring to advance upon Edinb rgh. 
The Scotch, ly eager for the 
out to mect 
them, and the two armies were pre- 

ed to put the corns to the issue 

a battle on next morning. 
At the first dawn the whole army 
had quitted the town. Waverley, 
who marched with his clan on foot, 


happening to go into a cottage by 


bracing the cause of the Stewarts; the road side, where some wound- 


adding, that he was at’ perfect li- 

to act according to his own 
i Waverley, from the 
i the Batish, mine “tid 
Tou ‘itish government, - 
not hesitate; he. embraced 


ed English prisoners were 


was much surprised to vie 


Feri of the invaders ; sy | after him he 


my, that had cited the opportu- 


of anene- | 
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but the design had been detected 
before it was ripe for execution.— 
The truth now n to dawn upon 
Waverley’s mind; he recollected 
that on the morning of his depar- 
ture from Donald Bean's eave, he 
missed his seal, and now found 
that it had been stolen by that 


wily partizan to on his plans. 
Bue he had chests Lis part, and 
could not now retreat ; therefore, 
after giving his old follower all the 
aid his situation would permit, he 
hastened to rejoin his new friends. second 
The event of the battle at Pres-eand unassuming, 
ton-pans is well known, The Eng- lities of Waverley 
lish army was disgracefully routed. 
Waverley had the mortification 
to see his respected old colonel 
fal! fighting gallantly, when desert- ( 
ed hy his whole regiment; but felt simplicity i i 
some relief from the bitterness of her Bomy ten: herself, 
his reficctions, by being the means them to more penett mec 
ef saving the life of another Eng- of rhe aap sop 
in Edi . she 


ee a a. le ee ee le ee eee ee ee Pe ee 


lish officer, of the name of Talbot, 
an old friend of his faniily; an 
ebligation which he afterwards ise, to re 
greatly enhanced iy) weve tree i i kindred dis { 
feave to return to England on his siti t | 
parole, on discovering that his wif@ 
was lying d ill, in con- 
ee eye of the news of the defeat, 
and a faise report of her husband's 
death. 

The Scotch, flushed with success, 
marched into England, and after 
taking Carlisle, proceeded south- 
wards, until, disappointed in the 
hope of being joined by the Eng- i 
Meh ablecobsends! and hearing’ of 
the approach of a numerous body 
ef forces, they resolved to retreat. 
Bring the advance a serious mis- 
anderstanding occurred between 
Waverley and Mac Ivor, in conse- 
quence of the former declining to 

rsevete in his addresses to Flora, pending mi 
st it was, though with much dif- ” says'he, «J 
ficulty, cleared’ up by the excrtiong or be'a Capetve: , ; 
af the Chevalier. Indeed it ought endeavoured to argue 


: 
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session of the English troops. 
Though recognised by several per- 
sous whom he had known. while 
the Scotch army, le felt -hanself 
perfectly secave. None were found 
base enough to betray him, anc 
among the English bis assumed 


name and passport preverted any - 


suspicion. The misfortunes.of the 
chevalier, however, had rendered 
bis plan of escape impossible. “The 
ports hed again changed their mas- 
ters. The work of slaughter, jn- 
deed, still continued, under. the. 
specious naare ef justice, but. the 
gountry Was every where quict-— 
The adherents of the invader had 
fled, concealed themselves. og were: 
executed as rebels, Waverley, 
still secure under his borrowed 
name, resolved to pay a visit to the 
castle of Bradwardine, the place 
which had been the primary, though 
innecent cause of his misfortunes. 
It had been visited by the King of 
England’s soldiers, and exhibited 
every proof of wanton devastation. 
‘The out-houses lad been burnt; 
the fabric itself defied their impo- 
teut efforts to destroy. it, by the 
sane means ; but the marks of 
visible on many parts of the w 
work, evinced that the saninnt 
had been industriously made. The 
garden was destroyed, the trees’ 
gut. down, the plaats torn up by 
the roots—every thing bore op it 
the stamp of defeat ald desolation. 
s-As Waverley was. pr 
through the ruins, in hopes. of 
covering some person from oa 
to glean information relative to the 
slaves family, he at length 
discerned the ideot,.who had been 
formerly the first to introduce bias spendin 
to the castle on his visit to it-— 
This.poor creature's folly had be- 
friended him better than the wis- 
dvia of his masters: he had re- 
waned unooticed and unkuewn 


Intelligence of Old Friends; ' 
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length they came to the = ofa 
hut, so artlully placed and formed 
as to buitle the searely of the mos 
inquisitive cxamigant. Here, after 
some parley, was Waverle = 
ted, and the first object 

sented itself to him, was hie a 
friend, the Laird of Bradwardine, 
armed at all points, and prepared 
to make resistance to. the last, in 
euse of treachery. Their matual 
feelings at meeting in sach a place, 
excited a strange mixture of joy 
and sorrow... The. former, how- 
ever, soon » in Wa- 
verley’s mind at least, on hearing 
that Rose Bradwardine was.in 
safety witha neighbouring friend 








































































































This pleasing. i i Was ses 
verely damped,, on hearing, that 
amidst the ruin and di of 





the party, his gallant friend Mac 
Ivor had fallen a: vietim to the 
cause he had. was 
taken, pri on the disastrous 
night en which he nd Wavy 
had been separated +a the 

with the English dragoons, and 
was now detained, in order, after 
having goue bse we oi 
justice, to be 

object of vengeance. ng was at 
the time a prisoner in Stirling cas 
Uc. . His sister, who would not de- 
sert, himu, was, cli tan 


bouring catholic 
Lf pe ihn wal 
vid friend Bee is sive lees 


tent Qafag, ie gee 


inet rocks, arenes sci pe 
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ceeded in quest cf ee tm soner ‘with~him. -Mac Ivor; as 
His servant, whem he had-sent to might have been expected, treated 
the post-office, whither his eortes- hig judges with proud’ and, cold: 
pondence with Colonel Talbot was disdain. .He avawed his: prinei- 
to be Gireeted, returned;,:ard ples, and gloried in dying a martyr 
brought hinra large pecket,which to the cause heshad embraced. 
on being opened, was found: to When he hdd sat down, and the 
contain two pardons, one fer the judge was about to remand the 
Laird of Bradwardine, the-other convicts to prison, ebserving that 
for himself. The latter of these Ewan seemed desirous to address 
had heen procured with the great- the’ court, and thinking that he 
est difficulty, by the ‘indefatigible wished to plead in his own behalf 
exertions of Cclonel Talbot, who the. nevessity he had Leen under 
had staked all his'influenee on the of acting accordiug to the orders 
result. Fertified with these docu- of his :chiefZain, he desisted, and 
ments, Waverley’s first step was te called upon hix: te speak: upon 
announce these joytul tidings.te which the highlander «old the 
dis friend. Hesoen-drew himout court, “that if they weuld spare 
of his hole, put the paper into his Wichdan Vobr this.onee, and al- 
hands, conducted bim to e ftem- jow-+him te go over to France, he 
house belonging to -his bailiff.or wouldengage, if the court would 
steward, where -he had already give himsberty so far, to goite the™ 
taken care that Rose should meet highlanis, and bring dewm six of 
him, and all former sorrows wete the best mee of | his iclan,' who 
quickly horne away im the over- with himsel!, wenld be willing to 
flowings ef filial and. af suffer inhis stead,” » ‘This extraor- 
fection, ‘Waverley took this op- dinary proposal excited much mer- 
portunity to avow his. pretensions rinent th out. the byerstande 
to Rose—-they..were teadily ac- ers, upon which the clansmuh, 
xepted by the father, and ,it is looking round him sternly, conti- 
needless to add, not unfaveurably nued—*“ If Saxomgentlemen|atigh 
distened to by the ter. Here at the idea thetsix of such men as 
he heard for the first time, thathis me are werthy to stand im place of 
scape from the preaching com- the chief, ne doubt, they are very 
mander at Stitling had been. exe- right; but if they do so from a 
cuted at theanggestion of Rose, thought that I would not come 
and that she was.4he unknown fe- back to redéem my promise, | 
male to whose goed offices he was will make bold to tell them, they 
so much indebted during his. subsé- -know neither what is in the ‘heart 
quent confinement at the Scotch of a highlander,.orthe breast of a 
cottage. fm yab! Pt tleman.” Therewas po lkugh- 
A melancholy ta aca lag. nine ilk 2h. oot © iol 
mained, and Waverley lost no ..Early next morning Waverley 
time to fulfil it. The next morning was admitted to see his unfortunate 
he arrived atStirling. The-epust friend, before he was led out toex- 


was that dey sitting onhis friends ecution. He was welcomed by 


trial. Just as he entered, sentence him with his usual ease and cheerr 
had been proneunced against Mac fulness, never faultering or exprese- 


Ivor, and bis-attendant Evan Mac ing any. weakness, except, 
“oon t of his po : 


Combich, who had been taken pri- the though 
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his mind. She, however, he was 
assured, would receive every con- 
solation which friendship could 
eontribute, to aid in softening her 
sorrows. She was, by her own 
choice, to retire to a convent of 
France, there to reside with some 
of her connexions. St hened 
with the reflection, that his loss 
would not leave .her wholly des- 
titute, he-awaited his approaching 
fate with resolution. averle 
continued with him till the sheriff 
came to demand his prisoner. Fer- 
gus insisted that he should accom- 
pany him no farther, and here the 
triends parted for ever. 

The feelings which oppressed 
Waverley at the untimely fate of 
his t generous friend, were 

ually softened, as he receded 
trom the scene of his sufferings, 
and hed that in which he 
had | his future prospects of 
i Here we may termi- 
nate our sketch; itis needless to 


say, that his union with the mis- i 


tress of his affections throws a 
gleam of sunshine over the last 
moments of a clouded evening. 
The outline now given of this 
interesting tale can at best but ex- 
cite a wish to peruse the whole.— 
If it has that effect our task is ac- 
complished. The | of the 
previous sketch, whi is 
the best species of review to he 
given to a work like this, precludes 
any further strictures. One ob- 
servation only we shall make, 
which is, that though Waverley be 
the name, Mac Ivor is the hero— 
The mind naturally turns from the 
peer ence a of the one, 
to rest on the energetic 
spirit of the other; pry boa. but 
admire the man who embraced an 


principle—who maintained it to 
the Jast with the unfaltering perse- 
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of statistical iries in 
deat) mitetrigdan ah 
legislator and politician to enact 
laws, and arrange measures truly 
beneficial. We then pointed out 
necessity of such in- 
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investigations, we | view it as 
it really is, an unfinished account; 
and therefere form our conclusions 
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sphere of vision. ted.* When a number of these 
Yet, on the other hand, the nature corrected aecounts had been col- 
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of the work induces ys to think lected, sufficient to demonstrate a 


that the general effect of the en- general desirein the clergy to pro- 
larged scope gradually given by mote the enquiry, and to assure 
the successive volumes, will be ra- the author of adequate support 
ther a confirmation of what may through this weighty undertak- 
be obscure, than a contradiction ing, he proceeded to their pub- 
of what now probable. The lication. In preparing the mate- 
system on the present vo- rials for his first volume, his chief 
lume has been constructed, and rule for selection seems to have 
which is to be continued invariably been, to give accounts from all 
throughout the work, confirms us quarters of the » and also 
in this our opinion. And to diversify the subject by a va- 
bly it will not be inexpedient to riety of the various writers’ style 
give an outline of the author’splan and sentiment. Thus, as to the 
of inquiry and cémpilation, pre- first of these two points, we find 
viously to our drawing from it the the number of parishes published 
premises from which we purpose in each province to bear a propor- 
to deduce the important conclu- tion not very unequal to the num- 
sion already mentioned. Our read- ber of counties in each: thus— 

ers will thus be assured of the sta- Countics. Parishes described, 


bility of the foundations on which Leinster 12 i2 

we raise our superstructure. Ulster 9 ll 

The author commenced his task Munster 6 4 

by sending cut to the c an Connaught 5 nome g 
With respect to the second 


every parish in the ki » a 
list of queries ing to every these points, the reader will find, 
subject with which the statistical on inspecting the accounts of the 
inquirer must be inted, and i i 
seliciting their answers. As these its full confirmation.+ 

came in, they were severally mould- Having thus exhibited a 1 
ed into the general form in which view of the structure on which all 


they at present appear in the v 
“y “7 “¢ * See our remarks as to this point in the 


lume now before us, and were re- ‘ 
turnedtotheirfespectiveauthorsfor Prcesng Part of thie review, No. XIV. 
their final revision and correction, "As the certainty of the rea song 


— This process, though evi- gation, and as the details of the processes 


tl 

suvod th the work the merit of ac- amend ieen te. gave 
curacy, at least as far as the au- i pir, but 
pear prevent roo 4 tremely curious, 

cred character, and general habits queries 

of the writers of the accounts of ther with Si Joho Sinclair's 
the several parishes, gave also an 1. 6, which the author 

assurance of accuracy and truth obligations. ‘To render the view of this 
in the detail, as far, at least, as the part of the subject complete, we also annex 
extent of their information admit- we 
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rintistice] conclusiens are to rest, 
we shall proceed to our original 
object, au enquiry into the state 
ot education im Ieland, derived 
from this source. And here, at 
she very outset, we are compelled 
10 form an anfavoerable prognos- 
tic, from remarking,.that its din- 
portance) does amet sean to have 
been duly appreciated even by 
hose who ougitt to be mest senst- 
ble of its advantages, and most 
sleeply impressed with the utility 
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of its extension, Though a sepa. 
rate section in the account of every 
parish has been allotted to this sub- 
ject, we find that im too Taany in. 
stances i has been rather touched 
npon than enteredinte. But evea 
the sketches, though often unf 
nished, present the outline of a 
distressing picture. In Adams, 
town, in the county of Wexford, 
the reverend ,writer describes the 
state ef education as d 


as consisting of a few miserable 





mnswcrs to the«jucrics, were modificd an} 
have becn pdblished 


L 
7 te eriginn? Qucrics for chtaminz Topa- 
graphical, Sialisticy and Anliquarian 


Tifoemeation, trae omitted to the Clemo : 

1. “The nathe of tbe pari h, aheie-t anid 
madern; andthe patron's nanre and resi- 
é.enice. 

2. In what batony, 
gitar ated ? 

& Whether united, 
whet parishes ? 

1. Its geographical situation and boun- 
dzrics ? 

5. Its Townlands or other subfivisions, 
with its ettent in computed miles ? 

6. What proportion of arable, meadow, 
and pasture dand it contains ? 

7. The high road or soads intersecting 
Abc some? + 

8, What rivers, their sources and bear- 
dnes—longhs, harbours, creeks, shores, &c. 
rheir dimensions, peculiar productions, &e. 

©, What mountains or hills, whether pas- 
tiuveble dr heathy and barren ? 

- 19, Wheat bogs, moors, woods, thickets, 
pits, &c? 

21) Whatenines, miner's, ive. ? 

PZ. What churches, chapels, and places 
ef worh’p; plebe and clehe horses ; ruins 
of monasteries and other religious hevses ; 
also af castles, round towers, Danish forts 
and paths, moats, snonaments, and inscrip- 
tions? 

1S. Whatmodern buildings, ench os in- 
Girmaries,. hospitals, jails, penitertiaries, 
tnJdewells, or work-houses? when erected, 
bh» whem endowed, and how styerted ? 
Astidges, term, and villares? nobitonen’s 
ard yentlemen’s seats anl intprovernents - 
op whichaide.af tre road beings wat 


connty, and diecese 


&-. and if 80, to 





rearket-town are they situated, with their 
distances and bearings from such town? _ 

14. The reputcs number of 
of such parish, from the number of 
lies appearing inthe vestry—books, and mi- 
litia-return rejls ; distinguishing, as far ® 
can be done, males and fergales, their oo 
cupations, whether in trade, manefacture, 
or agrie;: ure ? 

13. The situation ‘of tuhabiiangs 1 pl 
of wee'th; the general health, 
pearance, ant made of tiving of the lower 
lasses ; Mpeg IC 
vity, &c. ? 

16. Particular customs, patrons, 
tron-flays, and trarfitions mitt 
as alse, the gerieral traditions of 
andthe prebable derivations of the nares 
of places? 

17. Tie langvage xed by tho ponahate 
general ? 

18. The genius and dispositions of the 
‘poorer Cass’? ‘ 

19, The education and employmunt “ 
their children? 

20. hb Senge Sate whether public? it 
so, on w n? the 
tuition, and number prick Po! A 
dowed, by whom and with what revenne? 

21, Whether there be public library? 
any collection of. ish podem 
documents relating to ir eene Be , 

22. Highest acreable rent of PB 
the middling, and the poorest land’ 
perish, supposing it to be set st 
last three years? 

25, State of tithes, the several , kinds, 
and hew taken ? 

24, What modes of agriculture, stocks of 


cattle, fer, ? 
Lc. Markets and fairs, when’ and where 


held 
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hedge-schools.* In Bailzeborough, 
county of Cavan, “education is 
much neglected; @ few smalb 
schools are scattered through the 
parish.” In ‘Drumecannon, Water- 
ford, “ the poor cannot pay for 
education,” In Dunaghy, Antrim, 
“ education is scanty,» and 

neglected.” In Finvoy, in the 
same county, it is “ at a low ebb.” 
In Fuerty, Roscommon, “ wretch- 
edly bad.” In Grange Silvae, Kil- 
kenny, there was ** no education 


until lately.” In Kilberry, Kile 
dare, the children are “ taught at 
hedge-sehools.” In Killesk, Wex~ 
ford, the same. In Maghera, as 

above, the “ school-houses 
are wretched huts Th some pas 
rishes tite state ‘uf etlucation is al- 
most wholly unnoticed. I is,how~ 
ever, but justice to remark, that 
others exhibit a laudable attention 
to this point in the writers, and @ 
consequent improved state of school 


instruction in the people. Among 





* To an Irish reader, this term is suffi- 
ciently intelligible, but as it may afford to 
our readers on the other, side of the water @ 
better idea of the state of education, we 
shall annex a well-drawn and correct des- 
cription of Dreschovels, for which we are also 
indebted te the book now under review : it 
is extracted from the Rev. John Graham's 
account of Maghera, which ranks among 
the best written and mest instructive arti- 
cles in the volume :—-“ The school-houses 
are in geueral wretched huts, built of sods 
in the highway ditches, from which cir- 
cumstance they are denominated WEPGE~ 
scuoots. They have neither door, win- 
dow, nor chimney ; a large hole in the reof 
serving to admit light and let out the smoke, 
which issues from a fire in the midst of the’ 
house. A low narrow hole, cutin the mud 
wall, on the south side of the but, afiords 
ingress and egress to the inhabitants. 





ie 
Sir John Sinclair's Analysis. 


1 The name and its erigin 

2 Situation and extent of the parish 

3 Number of acres 

4 Description of the seil and surface 

5 Nature and extent of the sea coast 

6 Lakes, rivers. islands, hills, rocks, caves, 
7 Climate and diseases 

8 Instances of longevit 


. 


15 Seed-time and harvest 


1¢ Remarkable instances of good and bad 


seusons 





17 Quantity and value of each species of 
crops 
18 ‘Fotal value of the whole produce ef 


the district 
19 Total real and valued rent 
20 Price of grain and provisions 
21 Total quantity of grain and other aru- 
des consumed ‘athe parish — 
22 Wages and price of labour 
Q3 Services, whether exacted or abolished 
Commerce 
Manufactures 
26 Manufacture of kelp, its amount, and 
the number of people employed ia it 
27 Fisheries 
28 Towns and villages 
29 Police 
50 Innsand ale-houses 
31 Roads and bridges 
32 Harbours 
33 Ferries, and their state ; 
34 Number of ships and vessels 
35 Number of seanteti 
36 State of the chureh 
37 Stipend, mane, glebe and patron 
38 Number of, peor & . 
39 ope funds and management 
d , 


tem, ae > ver \ 
. 40 State of the schools .and..mamber, of 


41 Ancientstate of population 

42 Causes of its increase ardecrease 
43 Number of fanulies yfemegere’ 
44 Exact amount of the number of souls 


: now living 
.. 45 Division of the 


“1 By the place binh 
wow Ab, By thee sedate bait 
III By their 


ly By , their occupations and situa 


ee aa 
Bagh ep edonn ba 


TRE NN a EI 


SE. 
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these, we must particularly notice 
Ballintoy, Antrim, where there is 
even a night school, frequented by 
servants and young persons, other- 
wise odenpies during the day.— 
Ardstraw, Derry, boasts of twen- 
ty-seven schools, in one of which 
the rate of tuition rises se high as 


a guinea per quarter. In Clonmany, 


» there are three ee 
schools, besides six others. In 
Dungiven, same county, there are 
private schools in every townland. 
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Temple-carne, in 
Donegall, has fourteen. 
have observed, that the improved 





46 Number of houses 

47 ——_-—— uninhabited houses 

48 
tent they are destructive to the crops 

49 ——. horses, their nature and 


value 

60 —— cattle and do. 

61 — sheep and do. 

52 —————-— swine and do. 

53 Minerals in general 

54 Mineral springs 

55 Coal and fuel 

56 Eminent men 

57 Antiquities 

58 Parochial records 

59 Miscellaneous obscrvations 

60 Character of the people 

61 Their manners, customs, stature, &c. 

62 Advantages and res 

65 Means by which their nation could be 
meliorated. 


lt. 
Plan of the Division of Mr. Shaw Mason's 
Account as published. 


A map or sketch of the parish, if ® can 
formed. : 


be 
1 The name of the parish, ancient and 
modern, its situation, extent and division, 


10, inclusine; and also the first siz articles 
and numbers 32 and 35 of Sir John Sin- 
clair’s dnalysiv. 

2 Mines, minerals, and all other natural 

ions; 

This head is to comprehend the answers 
to number 11, of the original quwerics, and 
te numbers 58, $4, ond 56 yy tie dnaly-iz, 


—— dove-cots, andto whatex- : 


to number 15 of the original queries, and 
to numbers 28, 50, 51, 46, 47 and 48of 
the Analysis. 

4 Ancient consisting of mo- 
nastic and ruins, monuments 
tae eet eat eee of anti- 
quity ; 

This head is to comprehend the answers 

of the ori» 


Po ee ere we pe 
mode of living and wealth of the inhabi- 
tants, diseases and instances of longevity; 


This head isto ce the answers 
to numbers 14 and 15 of the original que» 
ries, and to numbers 7, 8, 29, 38, 41, 42, 
45, 44 and 45 of the 

6 The genius and dispositio.s of the 
poorer classes, their language, manners, and 
customa, &c, 


This head is to the answers 
to numbers 20, 21 and 22 of the 
queries, and to numbers GO and 61 of the 
Analysis. 


This head is to the answers 
to mumbers 25, 24 and 25 of the 
queries, and to number 40 of the 

8 State of the religious ’ 
mode of tythes, paroghjal funds, and re 
cords, &c. 
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of tuition ; for where these are low, 
little can be expected. Men 
lified to teach will not sacrifice 
their lives to such an irksome, and 
too often thankless duty, without 
adequate remuneration. On re- 
view the section of education 
pate Be Mr. Shaw Mason's 
book for this purpose, we find that, 
with very few exceptions, the rates 
are from 1s, 8d. to 5s, 5d. per 
quarter. In a single instance al- 
ready noticed, it mounts to a 
nea, and in a few others to half 
tbat sum ; but these can only be 
considered as ex ions. as 
we find that this rate is demanded 
solely tor instruction in book-keep- 
ing, and the practical branches of 
the mathematics, we may rest as- 
sured that the number of pupils 
who seek instruction in what with 





This head is to, the answers 


cattle, rural implements, chief proprietors’ 
namwh sudousinge. valaned leatl, yaioened 
labour, fairs and markets, &c, 

the answers 


This head is to 
to numbers 16, 18 and 19 of tgs ped 
guertes, and from sumbor 40 te $2 


manufacturys, coramerce, 
bale hinnl 
to numbers 24, Balk 


Cenl 
oor te. the 


the Analg 
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isd | 
them may be called pts gobq 


partments of science, is. but 
and that therefore the master 
not add much to his revenue 
teaching them. As to the usual 
rates, from 1s. 8d, to 5s. 5d, per 
quarter, were we to calculate the 
teachers’ profit, »bytaking the arith- 
metical mean of these, it would be 
found to afford but a scanty means 
of subsistence. The mean or ave- 
rage rate of tuition would then be 
$s, 11d. per quarter, or 12s, 6d. 
per annum ; and allowing 52 pu- 
ile to each teacher, his anuual 
income would be £32 10s, a poor 
pittance truly! But this. exceeds 
the truth. e oo. gag oe mean 
is not the fair average of the rate 
of tuition. Tn every schoo! the 
number of pupils who, either from 
or ignorance, are in ‘ 
classes, and therefore pay. accord- 
ing to the reduced rate, is by much 
the Let us suppose these 


to constitute 3-4ths, and those 
paying the highest school fee the- 


wage remainder 


and this we are confi- 
dent will be much nearer the truth), 
and the calculation will stand thus, 
in @ school of 52 pupils :— 

39, at Is. 8d.pergr. £3 5 O 
13, at 5a. 5d. $10 & 


#615 5 
which reduces the annual income 
to £27.0 6. But a still further 
reduction wine be made. The 

is 
y webount, and as indeed must 
—, in ding bt «pa at- 
ta part of 
year, pong Ro y bor than one- 
te yes tog roust, therefore, 
i in propor- 
Ad not ha 
we suppose « 
» whose school ‘consists of 


uci anya) pupils during the most fa- 


8K 
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* gourable time of the year, will find forcibl 
Seatuar if he high velee of Mr. Shaw Masun’s 


himself miserably m 
calculates his annual revenue at 
more than what he would be paid 
by thirty, supposing they continued 
with him throughoat the year.— 
This supposition we are confident 
is still too high, but even thus his 
income, according to the previous 
éalculations, will be reduced frém 
£27 to about £17. A labourer 
at a shilling a day would have thie 
advantage in profits, and certainly 
would earn his bréad much more 
easily. 

Thus we have 


laid down.in our last number, and 
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Dee. 
as it tends to shew the 


enquiry, it is somewhat singular 
connected with the penal code, yet 
affordsa s collateral 

in favour of i 


proves the fact clergy 


only 
repeated in this, that the state of more able and highly 


education is at a very low ebb in 
this country. We have proved it 
not only by the assertions of the 
clergy residing on the spot, but by 


Yet the individuals who wrotethen 
are neither universally northern, 
nor educated there. The same 
university trains up all the clergy- 


‘a deduction of the low rates of menthroughouttheisland, 


tuition. To enquire into the causes 
and the remedy, will be no devia- 
viation from the main object of our 
inquiry—the merits of Mr. Shaw 
Mason's book ; because, by it is 
the enquiry excited, and it 
are the materials of investigation 
drawn. The first great cause must 
be traced to the operation of the 
penal code, by which, in the first 
place; the Catholic was forbidden 
to entrust the education of his 
children to those on whese talents 
and character he relied, and by 
which, in the second place, the 
exertions of the Protestant clergy, 
to whom only this important charge 


therefore, this striking difference, 
unless front @ re-action of intellect 


dually sinks till it approaches near- 
W soe lel nih Supt 
inte 
code must have already 
remedy 


was delegated, were paralysed and | 


was felt beyond the sphere on 
which it was intended to act. The 

ion of one part of the com- 
munity induced indolence in the 
other. And it is somewhat singu- 
ter, and we are glad to point it out 


a as ) 


of Ire are crowded, 
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other cause is the low ‘rates of tui- 
tion originating in the low rates of 
labour, By referring to our sure 
guide, it will be found that the aves 
rage rate of labourer's wages is less 
than a shilllag a day. We must 
solicit our readers to take our word 
for this, because our limits forbid 
us from developing the details from 
which this average has been calea- 
lated: suffice it to say, it was foru® 
edin the same manner as those which 
we have already developed on the 
subject now : ore us. While a4 

bour is so c , it is inmposs 
~ 4 ether oe Se his pupil 
y on the sti i is . 
to fulfil his Pun The pod 
has ability to teach, will turn to 
that place, or to that mode of life 
where it will be rewarded, and 
leave the a of instruction 
in the hands ef those who undertake 
it because can do no better. 
ay oo state of affyirs oo 
only be alt legislative - 

ference, b obi the rich 

come to the aid of the peor, 
ing the pay for the 


prom. Bn of those tee agen on 
cure it for themselves ; 5 


teachers to undertake their manage- 
ment. No‘tax will 80 
well or so 5 effects 


of education wil soon operate gn 


Lord Blaney’s Travels. 
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Asli compositions, we must 
give the palm of excellence’ to the 
Say of Dungiven, which is 
— tten in mate of a well-inform- 
eman, of M Agha- 
ree Ardstraw, iofigae 
In all we have observed a strong 
tendency to expatiate en peints of 
entertainment rather than utility, 
This spirit, natural in a le of 
lively imagination, should be confin- 
ed within strict limits. Facts are 
the valuable fruits of statistics; if 
they arg capable of ornament, :his 
should not be fastidiously rej 
but if not, solid fact must be pre- 
ferred te uscless ornamegt. 


Narrative of a Forced Journey 
through Spain and France, as a 
Prisoner of Wear, in the R 
1810 to 1814. By 
Lord Blaney. 2 vels. 8vo. pp. 
999. H ree were 1814. 

Lord BI wait Gl : 
in ‘an unsuccessful expedition 


in France, where he re- 

j uatil Bonaparte’s abdica- 
tien caused a genzral gaol delivery. 
pose cae is a detail of what he 
saw td this period. By 
it the reader wi delover, teal, 
thoagh an indifferent offi- 
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LECTURES ON PRACTICAL HARMONY AND COM- 


POSITION. 
— 


In our last number was an- 
nounced the intention ef deliver- 


ing a course of lectures on practi- 
cal harmony and composition. The 
progress since made by the lectu- 
rer enables us to enter into some 
details respecting them. 

Mr. Logier, the lecturer, is well 
known in the musical world by his 
compositions. He now appears m 
a different character, one little 
known in this country, but cer- 
tainly much wanted; for, though 
many are well versed in the prac- 
tice of music, yet an introduction 
to the theory of this charming sci- 
ence was stil) a desideratam. Prac- 
tice may make a performer, but 
science alone cun complete a mu- 


tion of the great ground-work of 
‘ io seple Sadiaatial 

he studiously one all technical, 
Soot ne ee 


° examples were selected on 
a board prepared like ruled paper 
just as the occasion requi 


sician, Mr, Losier is the native — 


of a country renowned for musi- 
cal skill. Though Jtaly be the land 
of melody, yet Germany bears 
away. from it the palm for a scien- 
tific acquaintance with those com- 
binations of sweet sounds, whose 
result is harmony. As a German, 
the want of an accurate knowledge 
of the idiom od prenunciation 
of the English language may 
be objected te him, _The objec, 
tion is trifling. Feinagle, though 
a German, and by no moans an 
_ accurate pronouncer of English, 
is not only tolerated as a pubic 
speaker, but enceuraged as a teach- 
er of language; and we have with 
pieasare listened to a professor 
delivering a lecture on natural phi- 


Hi 


raat 
4 


= 


rat 
Bie 


sophy in broad Scotch, Mr. Lo- . 


gier retains but few of the peculia- 
rities of the German enunciation ; 
none that can render his speaking 
unintelligible, or even obscure. 


The mode adopted by Mr. L.in i 


explaining aad laying the feundas 











as 


| ” 
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the sound of a. deep-toned string 
a piano-forte, and we shall die distin- 


guish two others with which it is 
accompanied. These sounds are 
called its harmenics, or 12th and 


17th, which simply vefer to the in- ing 


terval of the $d and Sth, from its 
primary sound, and by adding the 
octave, we have at once the funda-. 
mental concerd given to us by 
nature. This being a very interest- 
of the tecture, as contain- 
e ground-work, on which Mr. 
Ls s system of harmony and modu- 
lntion segms to be esiablished, we 
shall therefore give it in his own 
words verbatim. 

A chord in music, says Mr. L. 
is like a single word in a language, 
and as we have seven sounds or in- 
tervals ma the scale, it follows we 
may have as many chords. 

how shall we arrange them? 


how shall they proceed? Itis by each succeedin 


their grammatical arrangement, 
that words produce proper sense ; 


it is arrangemen 
that ry somata rangement 
relation to anether, and form as it 


were an wnjuterrupted chain ef 


Letters orth hically arranged 
make bb ha 8 ye 


mance 
ex 
By sounds, properly toge- 
he, a produce Chorde— chord 1 
du according to ws 
of ii rs harmony—by 


EE 


tabled compost 


enabledt o compose 
Howis en se 
iment to be 


as to our way in the 
; for let the’ es, which 
denote the intervals of con- 
8 ‘ 
chord 5 be set horizontally over 
ae 
the intervals or rounds of the dia- 
tonic 2cale thus : 


8656 $8 8 6.8 $ 8° 


L- here introduced a very interes:- 
ing allegory, illustrative of the pre. 
subject.—H 


ceding o.callt, is te 
br antag npn 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
a 


BRITISH WORKS PUBLISHED, 


a AGRICULTURE. 

arcoer's Magazine, a periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
aud Rural Affairs; published quarterly : 
number 60, Ss, 


The Border Antiquities of Englendend 
cs dated eetenchaninnad 
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by Walter Scott, Esq: vol. Ist, 4l. 14s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

An extensive Catalogue of a valuable 
collection of Books, in various 
chiefly in Divinity, now selling by 
ecott, Worcester, 5s. 

A Catalogue of 2 valuable and rare col- 
lection ef Books, now on sale by John 
Hurst, Wakefield. 1s. 6d. 

Among these are Fust’s Bible, 2 vols. 
Golio, printed about 1455; Ficheti Alne- 
nati Rhetorica, 4to. 1470, the first book 
printed in Paris, &c. 
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Supplement 
old Boks for 1814 


DIVINITY. 

the private use of and sincere 
Christians, from the German of the Rev. 
GG. T. Zolliketer; bythe Rev.Win. Tooke, 
Bvo. 12s, 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Salisbury, St. Peter, in the county of 
Soffolk, July 7, 1813, the day appeiuted 
for “e general Thanksgiving; by Henry 
Watts Wilkinson, M. A. 


EDUCATION. 

A Prench Delectus; or Sentences and 
Passages collected from the most esteemed 
French Authors, to facilitate a 


British Publications. 


to Davies’ Catalogue of _ 


(Dec. 
of England during that 
‘Turner, F. 5. A. et og cae 


MEpICIXE, &c. 
A Dissertation on Gunshot Wounds, 3. 
lustrated by 17 Engravings; by 
Bell, surgeon ; royal octavo, 10s. 64. 


lished by the 


designed 
knowledge of the French Tongue; by the 


Mev. Israckh Worshey, 12mo, 5s. 

A Synepsis of French Grammar, com- 
prehending the most useful and necessary 
tules in Chambaud’s Grarantar, and many 
ether paints and ies in the French 
tanguage, not te be found in other elemen- 
tary publications; by P. F. Merlet. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 


TINE ARTS. 
A Gallery of British Portraits, contain- 
of distigguished and noble person- 
ages, the reigns of James I. Charles 
T. and under the Commonwealth, from ori- 
gina) pictures and drawings never before 
published, with biographical notices; by 
James Caulfield; to he completed in siz 
parts. Parts 1, and 2, price 15s. each. 
HLSTORY. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Russia, embellished with plans of 
the battles of Moscow and Malo-Jaro- 
slavitz ; by Eugene La Baume, captain of 
the Royal Geographical Engineers, &c. 
Bro. 10s. 

The from the Nor- 

tothe Accession of Rdward 
the Ist. in two parts; part the first, com- 
prising the Civil and Political History ; 
part the ud, containing the Litorary History 


1G 
6a. 

History of 

man Conquest 


chants, par 
Honaparte, Membre de I Lustitut de France, 
Ac. vvols. 4to, 41 4s, . 
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SCIENCE. 


BRITISH WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Pers ng Sn meeps pm 
; 6 vols. octavo, 71, 7s. 
A Catalogue of an extensive collection to ae 


of German Books, in the various branches 


An Expose on the 
of Literature. 


de Napoleon Bonaparte, depuis 17 


System; by William Wood; nina 
nued monthly: No. 8, 4s, 


qu’a 1814, 
Goldsmith 
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Fashions for the Season. 


being an examination of the reading and 
of the later editors. 

Lieut. General Cockburn’s Narrative of 

tis Voyage in the Mediterranean in 1810 

and 1811, describing a tour in Sicily, 

Malta, and the Lipari Islands, will soon 

“pen accompanied by numerous views 
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IRISH PUBLICATIONS. 


rious parts of the Globe, since the publica- 
tion of the former, and is intended to com- 


FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SRASON. 
WITH A COLOURED PLATE. — 
eel 
EVENING FULL DRESS, shape of the wearer; nothing can 
This novel dress is composed of exhibit a fine neck and bosom 
rose-colour French gauze, and the seine Pas the front, of 


bedy, as our readers will perceive dress. white satin band 
by the plate, is cal to dis goes round the waist fastens im @ 
play to the greatest advantage the bow behind; the cap, called te’ 
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Polonaise, is made with a full puf they have yet been for the last two 
fing of blond lace, confined with or three winters; dark green, 
beads, in various folds ; it .is also bright purple, ruby,. and brown, 
made either in plain or led are ly worn ; but black sa- 
white lace, crape, delicate hiss tin, stamped with a rich black vel- 
kerseymere, or for matronly la- vet, lined with rose-coloured sars- 
dies in white satin: the form of net, has just been introduced— 
this head-dress is very beeoming; Ermine, swansdown, sable, and 
its graceful effect is much height- seal-skin, are the usual trimmings ; 
i it the two former are most in request : 
seal-skin has, we think, declined 
since our last number, and sable 
is worn only partially. i 
are seldom worn 


degree, " 
them favourites. We must netfor- 
get to observe, that out own imi- 
tations of |ndia shawls have at- 


white kid slippers and gloves com- been so good, that it must 
plete this elegant dress. — connoisseur who could detect 


eS difference - chy nee aio 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FA- High dress superfine 
SHION AND DRESS. | brown cloth, made tight to the 
London has been unusually full shape, and very short in the waist 
for the season, and the anvals of it buttons up the front with straps, 
Yushion, for the ensuing winter, which are edged with amber satin ; 
— to be more than common- to each button, which we should 
v brilliant. +o, o@bserve, is of amber silk, a small 
In the promenade costume, our light tassel depends; there is ra- 
fair pedestrians seem sto vie with-ther more than half a quarter dis- 
—— the richness rather tance between the straps; the 
inthe, viel a 
Pelisses are still in the highest es- with amber satin, which is put on 
timation, but we have no variety ina manner which we cannot easi- 
to notice in their form; they.ere ly describe ; it is a kind of pucker- 
composed of ‘either cloth, kersey- ing, intersected with a newly in- 
mere, velvet, ‘or satin; dark co- vented gymip, is iaid on about half 
“— ~_ more in favour than a in breadth, and is edged 
OL. Ll. 3 
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at each side with a floss silk trim- 
ming, about an ihch in breadth. 
The body is made t high in 
the throat, at the back of the neck, 
and comes down at cach side, 80 
as to shew a richly worked shirt in 
front: a triple row of lace goes 
round the neck. Lorg sleeves, 
made fall down the nriddle of the 
arms, @nd ornamented with amber 
silk buttons. The cloak is about 
a yard in length, and is very novel 
in its fagm, it is about half a yard 
Jong in front, arid quite straight, 
but the ends fre rounded very 
much, ard it is formed to draw in 
behind ; it is formed belrind to tlte 
shape of a full back, and a rich 
lacing of atmber sitk cord at each 
side, has a very striking effect ; 
small round crape, and high col- 
lar, trimmed to correspond with 
the dress. Wellington Hat, com- 
posed of intermingled amber satin 
and brown eloth, and ornamented 
according to the taste of the wear- 
er, with a low plume of either 
brown or amber feathers. The 
tout ensemble of this dress is stris- 
ing and elegant. : 

Seal-skin hats and bommets cen- 
tinue to be worn, but velvet or sa- 
tin French hats are, beyond doubt, 
higher in esthnation. 

Simce the introduction of scarfs, 
&c. far tippets have declined cou- 
siderably im tavour, and are now 
but very little warn, 

In the morning costume chintz 
still retains its estimation, although 
the French washing silks are also 
much im favour, and French cam- 
bric and jaconet muslin, richly 
trimmed with lace, are also wotn 


by marty elegantes. In the formof 
high dresses there is little novelty ; 


the waists are, if possible, sherter 

than ever; the backs of dresses 
- gvatinue about the seme breadth 
as lust wont, but cvllars, notwith- 


Fashions for the Season. 


[Dee 
standing the coklness of the sea 
son, ure quite on the «decline i 
niorning dfesses are now almost 
universally made i the manner of 
the cloth dress which we have des- 
crtbed, in speaking of the walking 
costunte ; where they areof silk or 
ehintz, they display anderneath @ 
rich shirt, and are trimmed on 
each side of the front with silk 
trimming, full plaiting of ribband, 
or, as*we have noticed in a few in 
stances, a piece of cliintz, better 
than a nail in eae op at each 
side in scoll which are edged 
with a very “haxvow rittitad and 
this trimming is then quilled “ful 
and set ons bottoms of dresses 
are trimmed to correspond, except 
tliat “ rows on rows” of tri 
arise, as they have done for 
thne past. 
For dinner dress, poplins, sars- 
hets, and velvets ate inost general; 
clot is also worn, but partially 
The ladies who have recently te- 
turned from Paris have 
with them Frencely ‘silks; 
might vie with the brecades of oar 
graud-mamutes for substanee and 
durability ; nothing can indeed be 
more beautiful than these double- 
sided silks, as they are called: but 


as their importation is st?i 
hibited, many of cores 
bles are obliged to content. them- 
selves with our imitation of them, 
some of which are excellent. ‘frith 
poplins have lest nothing of the: 
attraction, but they are 
worn im light colours; b 
amber, drab, Clarence y, vad 
olive-green, are all im greabere- 
quest ; and although various tzim- 
mings are fashionable, lace, 
ticularly blond, is'im the high 
estimations «! vect m ooiter of 
There is little alteration in the 
manner of wearing the hairsince 
ow last number, Some» 


‘ . 


ig ¥ 





oun 


iat th te i es »- 
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wear it full on the right side, while 
a part of the hind hair is breught 
across the forehead on the left, 
and over this braid the remainder 
of the front hair falls in the light- 
est ringlets, and partly shades the 
eheek.. The hind har is worn as 
hitherto. This is one of those fa- 
shions which become the Grecian 
style of beauty, but we would not 
recommend ft to general ion, 
In half-dress, lace caps still con- 
tinue to be eral, and 
emall lace handkerchiefs pimmed «t 
the back of the head, with the 
ends falling on the neck, are also 
in high estimation. For dinner 
ies we have observed half 
ndkerchiefs, of silk net, with a 
border of flowers superbly em- 
broidered in coloured silks, pi 
carelessly rownd the » one 
end hanging on the neck, and the 
other falling over the forehead. 
These handkerchiefs, which re- 
mind us strongly of those men- 
tioned by Lady Mary Worthley 
Montague, Yn her’ letters from 
Turkey, are’ extremely beautiful, 
and when in dark net, have over 
fair hair # striking effect ; they are 
much in request, particularly with 
matront belles. ; 
In fall dtess, turbans continue 
tobe much worn by matronly belles: 
they are in general of crape or 
spangled gauze. - 
In undress jewellery, plain gold 
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ornaments are at present mast ; 
valent. en 


In full-dress, coloured stones 
<= ve pete The most fa- 

i e lockets are of amethyst, . 
ruby, é&c. set in pearl, and fastened: 
round the neck by a row of pearls, 
We have also observed some neck- 
laces ef ruby, Sc. set in pearl, 
which had a very elegant effeet. 

Many of our juvenile belles have 
no other ornament in fulldress than 
a beautiful eherelure, bat in e- 
ral pearls are in the hi yore 
mation, artificial howersbeing worn 
but very partially. 

For the promenade, and indeed 
in some instances for the carriage 
costume, many 6f our dashing far 
shionables have ad cordovan 
boots, which are, strictly speaking, 
more than half-boots; we hope 
that a fashion, which, in our opi- 
nion, is unfeminine and imelegant, 
will be short-lived. 

The dress slipper begins once 
more to assume its proper form, 
and the simple rosette or clisp, 
has given place to a rich embroi- 
dery in front, which has a v 
tasteful effect. 

- Fans continue the séme as last 


Fashionable colours for the 
month are dark green, bright pur- 
le, ruby, and brown, faun, am: 
ber, palegreen, and French rose 
colour, 
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Tue Christmas examinations of portions of the classics 
the pripits’ belonging to this insti- which are prescribed as 
fution, commenced on the 15th inst. 


ilsim are by no means 


The exaniination of the pupils 


lly, 
Bas they 

course of our University. But they 
“ soomuanaine thes, 
to the 


rf loved five ‘The course may be adapted 
sre tf higherelases read thowe wants of the igdividuah The head 
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class was examined on the present 
occasion in the 7th and 8th books 
of the Lliad, 5th & 6th books of the 
J&neid ; and the two first books of 
Horace ‘sodes, classichistory &c. &e. 

They were closely tried in the mi- 
nutie of the Horatian metres. In 
every of their course, and par- 
ticularly i in the last, they shewed an 
acquaintance with” the mighty 
dead,” which manifested a manli- 
ness, a maturity of mind not usual- 
jy found in boys, and which we 
must suppose, can be ascribed only and 
to the judicious plan, on which they 
have been instructed. They have 
not been crammed (according to a 
well known technical term) but 
they prove, that they have been 
taught to reason, search and select 
for themselves. There was also 
manifest in them, a spirit of ho- 
nourable emulation, from which we 
augur the most beneficial conse- 
quences ; all was ardour—all ani- 
mation, while the principle of emu- 
Jation was, through the arrange- 
ment of the master in that depart- 
ment, equally remote from the ava- 
ricious wish of pecuniary emolu- 
ment in gaining premiums, as from 
the envy, Which is necessarily the 
termination of emulation injudici- 
ously excited, 

In the English school, conducted 
hy Mr. Knowles and his son Mr, J. 
S. Knowles, much proficiency was 
manifested. The grammar classes 
exhibited in a particular manner a 
degree of knowledge, in that diffi- 
Cult science, grammar, not usually 
found among school-boys. Their 
answering chewed, that they had 
not been taught by rote, and the 

spirit of reasoning and inqui- 
ry, cy, whch appeared in the mes wa 
ing of the classical pupils, was 
evident here algo, 

There is no branch of school 
Jearning perhaps, in which this spi- 


Belfast Academical histitution. 


rit of reasoning research so nce 
sary, as in this of 
more especially of 
our own language. i 
standing what has been done dur. 
ing the thirty ing years—and 
compared wth former times, much 
has been done—much yet remaine 
for investigation and . correction, 
Murray has been praised far beyond 
his deserts: he has not. advanced 
the land marks of the seience ; he 
= clings tee mueh to precedent, 
wee on yet to wish for some 
treatise on the subject, whichshaill 
form a mean wee rigid at- 
= ment to precedent on the one 
, and the slasbing, draw¢ansir. 


tke proceeding of H. Tooke 4 
other. The one seems ever soli- 


citous to feel about for the marks 
set up from old times. . The other, 
like dhoshaved. Moceurs, oe 


cabupenniy, sighed tal 


alights on fi 
ground, 


The arithmetical pupils gave sub- 
stantial proof of the attention apd 
ability of their teacher Mr. Thom 
son, who also conducts the piathe. 
matical department. Euclid’s ele» 
ments, trigonometry, navigation, 
algebra, conic sections, fl 
ia shert, an extensive mathematia 
course, both theoretical and practi- 
cal is taught in such a manner as 
to qualify the student to read with 
profit, the best writers on those 
branches of science, and to 
his studies in his own s if 
his inclination lead him. hesi- 
tafe not to add, that he, who shail 
learn the mathematical course 
prey sag here, shall not — oe 
to in any other 
= ite he may —— 


given ee an 
in the art, and has produged 
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ny successful: imitators of his ex- 
cellence, that it must be deemed. 
superfluous to say apy thing more, 
than that his works bespeak his suf- 
ficiency for the station he holdsin 
the Institution. 

‘The pupils in elocution proved 
their excellence by the effects pro- 
duced on their auditors. The sub- 
jects of recitation were selections 
from Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Milton, 
and Campbell. ‘The greek & latin 
recitations were marked by a chast- 
vess of gesture and prosodical ac- 
curacy of enunciation, which re- 
flected credit both on the ¢lassical 
master and their instructor in elo- 
cutioa, In the English recitations, 
equal accuracy, and equal chast. 
ness ap 

The examinations closed on the 
22d inst. with an exhibition equally 
interesting and novel, and (© upris- 
ing in its pian, all that is requisite 
and useful in the art of elocution— 
an exhibition which reflects the 
highest crediton Mr.J. S. Knowles, 
with whom the plan entirely origi- 
nated, and by whom alone it has 
been co This, was a de- 
bating society, composed of thir- 
teen pupils selected from those in 
the elocution school. The debate 
was opened witha from the 
chair, The youthful speal er point- 
ed out the advantages and excellen- 
cies of oratory—strongly set forth 
the incentives to an acquisitionofit, 
aud concluded by impressing on 
the members the necessity of con- 
ducting the debate with temper and 
decorum. The question for discus- 
sion, * Is-wealth beneficial to man - 
kind ?” was then read; after which 
the debate ensued, carried on with 
so much Pe Me ae such. _ 
possession subject in 

rs, as at times almost to lead 
very numerous, and. : 
ble audience into a persuasion of 
reality in the scene, os 


& 


At the close, the audience and 
the pupils adjourned to the. com- 
mon hai of the institution. Here, 
the names of the young 

who had distinguished ves, 
were announced, premiuni® and 
certificates distributed, and a prize 
essay on the advantages of mathe- 
matical knowledge read aloud. The 
masters then delivered an account 
of their respective schools. In the 
cessor school, aya are one hun- 

d pupils, in t lish se 
two hundred and thety, oy A 
arithmetical &c. department, one 
hundred aud ninety two, and in the 
writing de ent, two hundred 
and ten. The drawing school, un- 
der Mr. Fabrini, has commenced 
so lately, that much could not be 
ex The master however, 
in his report, expressed much se- 
tisfaction in the rtment, spirit, 
and progress of his pupils, 

The whole was in the highest 
degree interesting. The institution 
seems to have iniresnene into this 
country, a new and improved sys- 
tem-in the plan of aasan 
There may be schools in Ireland, 
where some one branch of 
tion is well taught, but we 
it may be said confidently, and 
with the strictest justice, that there 
is no establishment in Ireland, and 
perhaps not in England, where all 
the branches of school education 
are taught so well; where the ac- 
complished classical schelar, may 
be made an equally accomplished 
arithmetical, mathematical,or Eng- 
lish scholar. Here no one part is 
allowed to starve, in. order that 
another may be immoderately 

» but all have equal at, 

tention, aad the diligent pupil in 

every department is pro- 

vided with well qualified and im 
dustrious i 


inetructors. 
Dec. 26th, 1814. 
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(To the Editor of the Monthly Musewm.) 


STR, 

The sentiments of the Commit- 
tee of Managers for the construc- 
tion of a Testimonial of the publi¢e 
services of the Duke of Welling: 
ton, as expressed in their published 
veport, {on Friday, July’ 15th, 
1814, ) appear to indicate their pre- 
terence of a Column to any other 
Architectural form. With just dis- 
cernment they have disapproved all 
structures constituted of a multi- 
plicity of parts, of subordinate co- 
umns, pediments and singular en- 
tablatures, of costly and perishable 
sculpture. 

But, with all due respect to their 
taste and information, I apprehead 
that they may not be perfectly a- 
ware of the difficulties to be en- 
countered im the erection of a Co- 
lamin, and of its insufficiency to its 
purpose. 

if I be cleat in my conceptions 
of any subject, on this especially 
I know myself fully competent to 
form a judgirent ; and, actuated by 
adesire congenia! with their wishes, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of 

tive merit, and to construct 
@ fabric in our capital city, which 
shal! emulate the magnificence and 
taste of ancient Greece and Rome, 
1 shall contribute my opinion to 
their deliberations on this impor- 
tant matter, secure ofthe liberality 
and candor with which they shall 
entertain it. 

A Column that is monolithos, 
formed of a single stone, as that of 
Soverus at Alexandria, may defy 
the injuries of ‘time. But such 
prasses of stone do not exist here, 
and perhaps micht baffle the force 
oi our mechanic powers to erect 
them, if they did. To form a Co- 


lun of any conspicuous altitude, 
that may exist to remote faturity, 
itsuch a work be practicable; is 


aE . 


the most arduo's achievement of 
architectonic ingenuity. It must 
necessarily be composed of Strata 
of Stone, through the centre of 
which a stair must wind tothe top. 
An unequal density or consistence 
of the materials of these horizontal 
Strata, in any part of their circum- 
ference ; the inequalities of 
port which may possibly iether 
the structure of the stair; and the 
great disproportion between the al- 
titude of the Column aid the ex- 
tent of the foundation on which it 
stands, make a combination of cir- 
cunnstances highly unfavourable to 
the permanency of the building; 
and to those may be added the fee- 
ble cohesive strength of the cement, 
with which the parts of modern 
buildings are united. 

To lay the foundation of such # 
structure demands a circ 
tion and skill, in which builders are 
too frequently deficient. Should 
the foundation sink even one inch 
below the horizontal plane on 
side, the Axis of the Pillar will de- 
cline from the perpendicular in an 
angle so consi , as to mak’ 
it vain to expect that it can endure 
through that long course of time, 
for which public monuments should 
be calculated. And it would bea 
rare instance of fortune, if 
an accident of this kind should not 
eceur in such pillars erected now 
a-days. There is also an extrane+ 


ous cause to be observed, which 
operates in our degree of latitude, 
with sure effect azainst the longe- 
vity of all slender, lofty buildin 
When firm Towers cannot re 
their perpendicularity, under 


: 


rere of equinoctial 

low periodically, with little vi 
tion, from a determinate ‘point 
what must be the effect of the e 
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eussions, which will inces- 
santly cause in a tall and slender 
Column, loaded with its expanded 
Capitab and appropriate termina- 
tion? A pillar built of solid tiers 
ef stone, without an internal cavi- 
ty, could never stand, To: its hol- 
low fabrication it owes its stability. 
A Doric. column, which stands 
broader on its. base, may be up- 
held for a century or two liy this 
contrivance. But how could that 
efficient cause of firmness, -which 
ean only be obtained by the me- 
chanismm of a Stair winding inter- 
nally round its axis, be with any 
feasibility applied to a lofty Co- 
rinthian Column, whose altitude is 
to its diameter as ten to one? 1 
am apprehensive that, if such a 
design were executed, it would be 
found to be a structure of very 
transient duration, A detached 
Corinthian Column, in its proper 
proportions, could scareely sustain 
the weight of any Superstructure 
on its Capital, without which it is 
object. .And the 
elegance .of art will, be 5 
caneous] 


Column then, to stand alone, must 
have a shaft of inordinate diameter, 
bearing a much greater ratio than 
of one te ten to its altitude: aud 
if the rules established by ancient 
prescription be 
chitect, must ever stand arraigned 
in the judgment of every well in- 
formed observer.» 60 6 2. 
It is evident, moreover, that the 
delicate foliage of the Carinthien 
Capital must. very. ill fit Jt to xe- 
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infringed, the taste _ 
of the public and skill. of the ar- , 


mutilated figure of 
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sist the extremely opposite vicissi- 
tudes. of our Rekesien climate, 

A column, in itself, compar 
with other buildings of oh 
and elegant composition, cannet, 
however decorated, engage a ae 
lasting interest; to-day it is 
mired, toanorrow regarded with 
indifference, and the next day, and 
for ever alter, =~ by without 
much.notice. Its beauties, what- 
ever they may be, are too mono- 
tonous and too circumscribed ; they 
soon satisfy the mind, and are for- 
non ut what person, in aay 

gree susceptible of the, impres- 
sions of beautiful objects, could 
repennpe South Portico of 
the Bank, though he sees. it every 


day, or ten times every day, and 
and 


not admire its various contour 

fine symmetry, in which it stands 
as yet unequalled by |any , public 
building in the British Dominions. 
This noble pile wiil ever be. pro 


nounced to be an oragment of our 


City, infinitely superior to any. co- 


lumn osshenpie miataperes thang 
ta 


its summi ov the tow- 
er of Babel. tg 
Monumental Pillars com 


elevation, .of parts are always of the i 
i go ng ns api hme 


_of the, contrary..And those of 


_modern constraction are’ very. far: 


from bearing tltese characters that 
The beauti- 


romise perpetuity. 
Fil London Column, not yet a.cen- 


tury anda half old,. though ;de- 


signed by the exquisite taste, aud 
built under the inspectien of ove 
of the most learned architects that 


ever lived, has departed. from, its 
perpendicularity, and shews indi- 
gations of decay. And even that 
rude fust of stone, graced with the 

Neleon, though 
raised but the. other day, hap lean- 
ed already toward the -west. 
If an assertion should be hazarded, 
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that such inclination, as they shew — 
re} t, cannot’ affect their sta- 

ility; yet, when buikdi once 
begin to tnclins, it may veleomaly 
be feared that they may continue 
to doso, till the tine of their cen- 
tre of gravity shall at Jen fall 
without their base; and even 
should that inclination chance te 
be arrested, before it shall reach 
that decisive point; and should 
the building stand firm, such a de- 
fect must ever impress the most 
unpleasing and painful sensations 
on the mind. Who can view the 
tower at Pisa without horror, or 
without trembling knees climb to 
its summit, or even walk under its 
declivity ? 

The precepts and practice of the 
ancient architects are vot well un- 
derstood, or if known, are entirely 
disregarded by too many of the 
moderns ; who, I may say it with- 
out offence,” because with truth, 
are, with very few exceptions, ‘nei- 
ther as learned nor as ambitious of 
fame, as the ancient'architects ; and 
I should indeed be pleased, for the 
honour of our national character 
of ingenuity, to be ‘convinced of 
error, when [ assert, that there is 
not among us a working builder, 
who has science enough to appre- 
hend and obviate the numerous ca- 
sualties which may attend the eree- 
tion of a monumental Column. | 

Public monuments constracted 
to last as long as the most durable 
works of man can contend with 
ben should be ete 
solidity and simple grandeur. e 
Architect, wie capacious mind 
is equal to the bold design, will 
‘look on allegorical Sculptures as 
‘Objects deserving no regard, Their 
meuning may require to be known 
through an interpreter : end in re- 
presenting the transactions of the 
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costume must be a matter of diff. 
cult decision. If it should exhibit 
the attitudes and habits of antiqui- 
ty, the anachronism will provoke 
isgust ; and the stiffmess and for. 
ity of modern uniforms and im. 
lements of war, will al. 
ow i of classical graces 
Gaines and digaine. Prolix in- 
scriptions are also-to be avoided. 
ey ene of the illustrious 
e may be known to posterity 
by the art of the Statuary ; there 
cord of his fame is better confided 
to the imperishable pages of the 
Historian. nop woe 
‘Tbe dilapidated state to which 
the ancient Temples and public 
Structares of Rome are aow re 
duced, is much rather to be attri- 
buted to the destroying hand 
Man, than to the corroding powe 
of time. When that City was dis 
tracted by the civil discord, and 
conflicting factions of ambition 
occupied as fortresses, which 
defended against each other, 
less of the destruction which they 
caused. The base Ro 


Present times, the adoption of « saw. To thistinaptitude of 
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do these Columns, in all 


robabi- 
lity, owe their exemption Fo the 
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component materigls to other | uses, ag ry constityent necessary the 
magnificence of their balding 
many of which og stupen- 


dous mi itu 
‘Pyrelaide opal 


common fate of almost all the 
buildings of the Ancient Cit 
and now these, in their tarn, ia 
be rightly informed, are mar 
with the features of decay, and b 


gin to excite apprehensions of their 


inse curity. 

There is no property inherent in 
the form and texture of any de- 
tached Column, whereb 
(the contingencies already men- 
tioned being even excepted from 
consideration) be in an pate 
way preserved, above he et build- 
ings, from the effects of time. ‘The 
Shafts indeed have been permitted 
to remain, for the probable reason 
above assigned; whilst their Co- 
lossal Statutes, if they ever bore 
any, have long since tumbled into 
the dust from the Colarmns of Se- 
verus, Trajan and Antoninus, leay- 
ing not a wreck behind. And how 
long our maimed Admiral may be 
able to hold his: perilous »re-emi- 
nence, and weather out the ar. 
upon his lofty stand, te not pr e- 
tend to foretell ; buti the pat 
ger escapes the ruin, taste will 


ver deplore his fall. 
It may be also observed, 
species of monumental weld 
was devised when arts were ap- 
pproachinig to raintparre nha 
age, when, iprtog? 


“ae 


Trajan and Antoninus, 4 
Column, as the form 9 
on itg 8 

e for a. 


ome, aad erected there b “Aue 
Rome, Anterior to thi tga te 


those two, no s 


ever erected by the ancients. 
Wherever "Temples ay 0 

the inhabitants of 

pe ksh as in Siei ae, 

mes in France, at - mi, a 

ward of ‘the City ‘of Mepis, 

in some other segue 

of the territory o oh hey 

ist to ie me ick a 


this of iptire 
ree 7 
oft 


em abe 
exposed to ie t 


a dearth of in- %, ight yet re¢ 
veution or of seu = a one pub- or}, ir 
lic edifice was divesteg of its ih i ng ’ 
ments to furnish an enpiioabl to whi sir, = ty phen: your's, &c. 


were in no wise epplicabl 
e Ancients, Eg 
er pidiaieevies 


the 
tofh 


E. Huu, M.D. 


pins, Greek Dublin, Dee., 1, 1814. 
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read and approved. The writin 
of Milton, Sohnoon: Young, Pope, 


Addison, Hervey, Blair, and others 


of the same description, have goue 


‘the numerous editions, and 
eave tba seen and applauded in 


every quarter of the While 
those of an te character, 
though often upheld by interest, 
or supported for q titue by mere 


fashion, after a short® period have 


sunk into eblivion, unnoticed and 


‘unknown, It is afflicting to see 


men of real jus employing 
their time and their talents on a 
Subject in itself mean and trivial ; 
the thoughts and expressions in- 
tended to embellish pieces of this 
idle or immoral description, though 
often possessing merit, are in ge- 
neral unobserved or despised. On 
the contrary, had they been em- 
loyed on a more noble subject, 
ey would have proved not only 
serviceable tq mankind at large, 
but highly honourable and advan- 
us to the author. The wri- 

ters of the present day appear sen- 
sible of this: virtuous sentiments 
have become fashiouable, and the 
advocates of piety and -justice 
(whether sincere or otherwise) 
have been patronized and reward- 
ed; they have profited by the max- 
im, “ he. who writes not for 





sible observation.—Speaking of 
Simonides, the poet, he pon Pe 
* That his writings are now lost ; 
but adds, “ that it is probable 
were of little value, as manki 
seldom eet any thing that 
tends to the Vinatieaden or amuse- 
ment. 


Dr. Akenside differed from Dr. 
Johnson in his opinion of original 
genius—he Tear tines this point in 
a manner truly sublime in the se- 
cond book of of the Ima- 
gination— 
for different tasks 

Heaven formed different minds—_ 

He then proceeds to describe 
the various employment of the 
naturalist, the astronomer, and the 
poet. 





oF eee ee a ee i ee 


It is foolish to su that 
every man can be, ike Bbakepeare, 
a sublime and. judicious writer, by 
the mere force of genius, without 
the aid of a liberal education; 4 
few may have red like Burns, 
Dermody, or Bloomfield, who have 
held a paps’ rank in the re- 
public of letters ; but who will say, 
ae such men yf piniensch hey 5 
unimproved, if 
the ohartuart that knowledge of 
the ancient writers can bestow.— 
hee Dr. Young thinks Shakspeare _ 
y in his ignorance of 

and) Latin. 





Goldsmith, in hiscompendiun of T. Fe 
the History of Greece, has a sen- 
. : j = ow pga J oe 2 
(For the Monthly Museum.) , it 
ARNOLD; A MORAL TALE. .,, ae 
—e— 

Tne evening was calm—the tench bell 

sky smooth and unclouded.— Descending slowly from thecopeof heaven 
Scarce a breeze disturbed the so. Pfulgent, yet in mil light ermay'a 
lema and melancholy silence of Extending wild the flowing 


the groves— 





A transiqpry glean illumed the bill, 
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Lightly it touch’d the hamlet’s lowly roof, clalm, “did I depend on his inne- 
a wng’d each vandering” stream, each + cence? Why was 2 taught to 
ron, * beli virtue, however 
Tihetenin of, btenienges a expan men, was Pad 
When moving through the wild « cujiar favorite of heaven? ” I hus 
and majestic range of oaks, that he past the tedious and irksome 
hung above the rugged brow of hours, calling to mind those plea- 
Ballingahallin, came the aged and sures, those enj ments, that had 
virtuous Arnold. The prospect blest the days his youth, 
beneath him, was lovely; on one Cengering that with his- present 
side the Slaney, pouring its clear state he would cry, “ Why have 
and copious torrent, over a vastex- « | jj such a lapse of years, 
tent of plain; tracing in its pro- « to be at last reserved for misery 
gress, valleys that seemed formed « and disgrace? ” Qvepetueed hy 
of happiness, the plainand unadorn- on a mossy bank beneath the shade 
ed dwellings of therural race where of his favorite tree : agentle slum- 
innocence & simplicity alone were her stole ypon him, every di 
visible ; the lofty mountains rising gble sensation seem'd to vanish, 
at a distance, their sides every sense was soothed to harmo- 
with eternal verdure, and ny and peace. He thought that 
summits concealed amidst the the shade of his departed son stood 
clouds—the general a ce of befure him; his countenance was 
industryreward tranquillity calm, and his whole air beaming 
undisturbed—combined to form 4 ‘with a grace something more than 
picture the most captivating and mortal, “ Father,” said he, “why 
delightful. «will you murmur, or call the ac- 
This he beheld without pleasute, « tions of heaven unjust? ] am in- 
without emotion, the hand of af- « nocent of the crime for which I 
fliction had humbled him, he wept + suffered, but at the same time J] 
for a son, an only son, the solace « acknowledge the justice of my 
of his heart, the support of his age, «« nishment, when I tell you that 
snatched from him in the prime of « I was guilty of one which you 
life, by @ fate the most untimely « should be petrified. 1 was.a muty 
and ignominious. A robbery oc ~< derer. It is unnecessary to der 
curred in the neighbouring village, « {ail circumstances; five years ago 
suspicion fell on him, the hand of « jt occurred: search the dark grot 
justice claimed its prorat gan “ at the the bite ng 4 | 
against him, though doubtful, was «and be convin or me, 
believed, he was condemned, his « died a penitent, I for par- 
life was forfeited to the injured « don, and I found it,’ disap- 
laws of his country. .. peared, Arnold awoke ; he arose, 
nocent of the faet; the night on juman skeleton, all torn snd man- 
which it ecourred he lay beside pied, It was enough, he returned 
him, he was certain of him not be- home, acknow that none 
ing absent, even for @ moment; but heaven can judgy the humana 
this chiefly affected him, the jus- heart. P 
tice of provi was called in , DF 
question, Why,” he would exs 
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SKETCHES IN FRANCE. firs 

: inti : 
Costume Of ¥XEXcH PEASANTS, of stewed veal, which reminded me 9 p 
Next miorfitig being Sunday, of an anecdote on the subject of 9 an 
the peasants flocked into the town oue constant dish. When I first gt 
of Rochabeaucour, in the south of entered the army, we were once ia m 
France, to mass. The costume of a situation where we had fora e: 
both sexes was singular; that of time no other meat but salt pork a 


the women consisted of broad brim- 
med hats, a frill round their necks 
and breasts, like Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruff, their waists of unconsciona- 
ble length, and kept in by a girdle 
fastened by an énofmous brass 
buckle, the petticoat very short, 
and so thick on the Rips as to re- 
semble hoops, and large brass Buc- 
kles in the sho¢s. The men had 
immense cocked hats, coats with 
standing collars, and buttons ac- 
cording to the different fashions of 
the time the coats wWete made, 
and between some Of them there 
could = be less os half a cen- 
tury; for among thes good 
the holiday salt dedcendé seq 
ather to sot, for several genera- 
ions, and they prize ther as much 
ot their antiquity, as 4 British Peer 
does his robes. 
BRITISH HCCENTRICITY. 
My route this day lay through 
& romantic country along a rocky 
bank, with éxténsive ‘woods on 
each side, but the road miiserably 
bad. After riding some leagués, I 
— a few poor housés, and as 
was passing the door of one, out 
of which hung out a bush, I was 
called by the landlady, who, it 
seems, had learned something of 
me from har 8 who had been 
making tather free with the bran- 
dy bottle, and was half seas over 
in the kitchen. I accordingly 
alighted, and foand a neat little 








One of the officers, one day, rub 
bing his back for a long. time 
against a windew shutter, some- 
body asked what was the matter, 
when he replied, “ why, d——ni 
T have eat so much pork, thatl 
the bristles growing out of my 
sail In fact several of us expe- 
rienced the same ion, but 
whether. it at ma to the 
cause assigned or not, I must leave 
the faculty to determine. 

THE OUBLIBTTE. 

After breakfast we visited the 
Castle of Amboise, situated on the 
rocky height ove ing the town. 
Its antiquity is to the first of 
the Roman Emperors. In it were 
born Francis the First, Hugh Ce 

t, and Clarles the Seventh; the 

r as well as Louis the Ele 
venth also died in it. After passing 
through many hands, it became 
the property of the late Duke de 
Penthievre, and when wrested from 
him at the revolution, was convert 
ed into a state prison ; at present 
it belongs toa senator. At oné 
end of the castle is a round tower, 
within which a carriage with six 
horses may ascend from the town 
to the court-yard of the eastle, In 
the centre of the town is shewn 
the remains of an Oudliette, desti« 
ned for the A gpa ys 
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first consequence, were the Con- 
stable de St. Paul, and his brother. 


in-law the Count d’ Armagnac. The” 


Duke de Nemours was shut ap in 
an iron cage, by order of this san- 
guinary monster, and as a refine- 
ment in se when brought to 
execution at Paris, the King or- 
dered his children to be held under 
the scaffold, to be sprinkled with 
the blood of their father. 

But to retura to the Oubliette, 
it isa wall forty feet in diameter, 
and about one hundred feet deep, 
wooden rollers were placed across 
it at certain distances, turned round 
by machinery, and to which were 
tixed several two edged knives; the 
victim being precipitated into the 
abyss, and falling ftom one roller 
to another, was minced to pieces 
befure he reached the bottom. As 
this punishment was always inflict- 
ed secretly, and the ‘victim never 
more heard of, it received the name 
of les Oubliettes. In this castle the 
sanguinary Louis XI. instituted the 
order of St. Michael, in 1649; in 
the chapel are preserved the horns 
ofa doe, killed in remote times, 
in ahunt, which between the horns 
are twelve feet eight inches french : 
the ribs of the same animal were 
six feet four inches long. We were 
shewn the apartments occupied by 
the unfortunate Princess Lamballe, 
and those of the amiable and vir- 
tuous daughter of the Due de Pen- 
thievre, the wifé of the abomina- 
ble Egalité. Voltaire was once 
governor of this castle : it is now 
fitting up for the residence of the 
Senator, to whom it has been grant- 
ed, but the modern stile of the fur- 
niture does: not at all harmonize 
with the antique appearance ef the 
apartments. From a balcony inclos- 


ed by an iron railing, and entered 


Oubliette—French Epicurism. 
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from one of the windows, is a noble 
view of the river. beg balcony 
was formerly the e of exegcu- 
tion of pat se ey and the 
blood of one victim was seldom 
dry on it, before it was again .wet 
with that of another, during the 
civil wars of the Guises and Condés 
in the reign of Charles EX. and dur- 
ing the administration of Catharine 


“de Medicis. 


PRENCH EPICURISM, 

Having accepted an invitation 
to dine at the Selon de Etrangers, 
I met there several of the minis- 
ters of statc, and a number ef mem- 
bers of the higher classes of the 
legion of honour. The dinner was 
in the first stile, and among the lux- 
uries were patés de foie gras, a 
dish fit for ficliogabahas himself ; 
it is composed of the livers of geese 
and truffles. Inorder to prepare the 
liver, the poor goose is crammed 
for a certain time, until it becomes 
immensely fat, its feet are then 
fastened to the ground close toa 
— hot stove, which ces a 
violent thirst, and it ts supplied 
with as much water as it will drink: 
The effect of this cruel treatments, 
that the whole fat of the body con- 
centrates in the liver, which swells 


‘to an enormous side, while the bo- 


dy is emaciated to a skeleton ; Jest 
the bird should die before the com- 
pletion of the business, it is said 
thata physician is employed, and 
allowed ahand«ome salary to attend 
these operations. Although I must 
acknowledge these patés are excel- 
lent, I should have no objection to 
see the inventors, and manufactu- 
rers of them brought under the 
lash of those worthy members of. 
society, whose study is the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, 
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(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


SIR, 

An account of a curious 
ef antiquity has lately been given 
in the pleadings in the suit of 
O'Dowsxet versus Berna, lately 
pending in one of the courts of 
equity. It consists of a silver box, 
ornamented with curious engrav- 
ings.—If you, or any of your cor- 
respondents, could co an ex- 


——_ 


tract from the out of 

phir ein Fam 
it would prove an mor 
ceau to such of your readers as are 
foud of diving into Irish antiqui- 
ties. I am, sir, your constant 


reader, 
Mc. Ean. 
Dec. 13, 1814. 





THE ; EPITAPH COLLECTION. 
NUMBER 5%. 
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Upon a gentleman who broke 
his neck by a fall from his horse : 

My friends, judge not me ; 

Thow seest I judge not thee: 

Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 

Mercy | ask'd, mercy I found. 

Epitaph on Dr. Walter Lemp- 
ster, physician to Henry VII. 

Under this black marble stone lyeth the 
bedy of Master Walter Lempster, Doctor 
of Physick, and also Physition to the high 
and mighty Prince Henry VII. which 
Master guyve unto this Chyrch 
teo cheynes of fine gold, weying 14 ounces 
and a quarter, for to make certain orna- 
ment to puton the blessed body of our 
Saviour Jesus He died the 9th of March, 
M,CCCC. 87, whose soul God pardon. 

Written for Gustavus Adolphus, 
the great King of Sweden, who 
was killed at the battle of Letpsig: 
Upon this place the great Gustavus died, 
While Victory lay weeping by his side 

Of a similar kind, but carica- 
tered, is that upon Sir Francis 
Vere 
When Ves sought death, arm’d with his 

svord and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field ; 
Yiut when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, struck him, and he 
died. 


The following epitaphs have» 
most probably, the very uncommon 
merit of telling the truth, and no 
more: 


And he that will die after him, may. 
2 


Here lyeth he who was born and cryed, 
Told threescore years, fell sick and died. 

Some authors have endeavoured 
to be witty, and others merry, on 
an occasion which had made the 
subjects of them very dull and 
grave. As for instance in the fi 
iow in. epitaphs, the first of which 
is on a north-country Englishman: 

Here ligs John Hubberton, 

And there ligs his wife; 

Here ligs his dagger, 

And theve ligs his knife ; 


Here ligs his daughter, 
And there ligs his son, 


Heigh! for brave Jolin Hubberton. 

The next was written on the 
tomb-stone of John White, Esq, 
a member of the House of Com- 
mons in 1640: 


Here li John, a burning shining 
Whee oa Sh oattien all ning We 
WHITE. 
On the tomb-stone of a great 
scold was written - 


weal tm ge if by her grave you 
Yeu gey trad fri he’s wa de 
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Poetry. 


—_— 


EVENING EFFUSIONS, 


Written by moonlight near the City of 
Cork. 


1 
Now on Mononia’s twilight plains 
How sad I view Eve's tints dectining, 
While here I sing my niournful strains, 


To woods untouch'd by my repining. . 
2 


Vet, o'er the tow’ring hill behind, 
She ! one of many well known faces ; 
Looks trom heaven with radiance kind, 
To chate my wees with laughing 
glaces. 


Tis Luna of the silver robe, 
Ways saw my carly pleasures bloom- 
ing ; 
When bright she look'’d o’er half the 
globe, 
The silent world of dreams illawing. 
4 
But Luna these are regions strange, 
On which thy beams of beauty meet 
me! 
Alas! I’ve known full many a change, 
Since thou afar wast wont to greet 
me ! 
5 


Tve been on sra—i've been onshore, 
i've seen lov’d landscapes disap- 
pearing : 
I left my love, what could I more ? 
She \as, of life, my wealth endearing. 


The hours I dreaded now are past ; 
I saw their gloomy shadows coming ; 
They swept the tarrets of BeLrast, 
And sova I felt their power beaumb- 


ing. 
7 


I parted there; and there returned, 
do her whechain’d my heart’s affec- 
thon: 
One farewell more ; I fled, and mourn’, 
As thoughts ran wild to insurrection. 


And then I took my ocean way, 
‘Throngh boist’rous seas and surges 
sweeping: 


My love, my hope, my beacon ray, 

' iy memory's tie for ever keeping t 
9 

I've seen its light on heights of Cove ; 


Now from Concacia’s plains I view 
it; 


But ere I reach the lamp of love— 
Loxug must I stray, and oft pursue it! 
; 10 


With stormy breast of mental strife, 
Through paths unknown my feet amst 


wa 
Along the devious road of life, 
Ere MantHa’s smile cheers her At- 
CANDER, 
Il 


Yet Luna ! I am not alone— 
Here, far from home, a land of stran- 


gers, 
I’ve borne companions of my moan, 
From Uxsxin’s fields, through all my 
daugers. P 
12 
I’ve tears that dim those languid eyes— | 
I've pensive thoughts and meditation, 
And joyless looks, and speaking sighs, 
Corroding eares, regrets, vexations. 
13 
Yes! those are mine—bat need I own, 
They're cold dispiriting attendants: 
’Twere happier far to live alone, 
Than dwell with sorrow’s pad depend- 
. ants. 
14 


Like him who strays midst midnight 


tombs, 
But sees a. star through clouds ap- 
ring, 
Contrasting light with grave-yard giooms 
The wand’rer of the still night cheer- 


ing. 
15 
So, mist the shades, which sadness 
throws, 


Around my path, a beam delights me : 
It sheds a sunshine op my woes, 
And from affliction’s powers invites 


me. 
16 
Ob Lewa of the silver light, ‘ 
Fair quecn of stars, farewell a season ! 
We'll yet salute some happier night, 
Where joy shat! banquet love and rea- 
son. 
17 


'T was thas av evening wand’rer sung, 
To moonlight plains his song of sad- 
ness : 
Musing, Mononta’s woods among, 
On past and fulure days of gladucss. 
18 
He was a Northern wight, I ween, 
Whe oft with pathos-waking finger, 
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Had touched the chord of sorrows keen, Aud the florist, though skilful, no bal. 


Where hope and joy had leved to sam apply. 
linger. 
9 > n'a herent OR wove by enpids 
T know, that by his oensive look and graces, 
He much liad seem aud known of sor- ‘Shall theeankest of weeds with the myr. 
row: tle entwine, 
Vetstill fromConsolation’s beok, Shall the jessamine yield to the bram. 
He fondly read of bliss te.morrow. bie’s embraces, 
20 Or aay gs Upas commix vid 
Ultonian Mourner! fare thee well! — 
Sad wand'rcr go--may joy betide 
tee i nae 
Midst happy scenes thou yet shalt Nor plunge in the vortex ‘elieré ies 
duet : rove wild, 
With all thy beart's desires beside thee! qonig beauty bloom fairest, let vi 
zt breeze fan he 
Hepassed along—soon leftmy view; = And love breathe the innocent Sweets 
Corcacta’sspires shone bright before of a child, 
him : 
Around lay fields of glittering dew, Ab! ne'er tone the chords of thy magi- 
And Luwxa’s smiles beamed brightly cal lyre, 
o’er him, To carol the notes tiat make virtue 
22 repive, 
The busy world retived to rest— Nor borrow a spark of thy heaveuly 
The city noise had ceased its bustling ; tire, 
And nougitt was heard on nature's breast, To kindle the incense at surpltatly 
But Zephyr in the light leaves rast- shrine, 
ling. 


Sytvivs. Say, “Saaen pour oat to the Gods 
tion, 
Defer Dep, 1S. , Uewerty the meanest of sesothle to 





——_—— Sip, 
b Where virtue denies her divine eonse- 
STANZAS cration, 
Addressed to 'T. Moore, Esq. onseading Though sparbling and mantiing it foams 
Littie’s Poems. to the hip. 


“h Moore, thou art wrong thus to lavisk: No! perish the thonght! to the du:gh- 
thy powers, ters of Erin, 

In twining of chaplets so banefal as Draw the purest of drops from Casta 
these, lia’s stream, 

Though ve rant the foliage, and dcep- And heaven's fairest image portray more 
ting’d the flowers, endearing, 

The scents we niust loathe, though the Fer rich is the prospect and hallowed 
colours may please. the theme. 


No fragrance exhales from thy diamond And dwell with delight on each promis 
dropt reses, ing feature, 


Though pivks and carnations their odowr pn poesy calls in philosophy's train, 
combine, i 


For such is the weakness of poor he 
Though the wreath brighter hwes than man palure, 
the rainbow discloses, That even a Pilato ba- reasan'd ia vail. 


And the work owns the touch of the 


artist divine. Remember, the lag that yields self ap- 
robati 


ion, 
In awild where the sweets of an Eden Pointing : yuuth to the bowers where age 
are blooming, ay repose, 
Where the landscape Elysian glows fall Yields more than the laarels bestowid 
on the eye, by a nation 


Shall the eankering worm every sweet To him whe has ‘conquer’d an host of i 
be consuming, foes, 
















1814. ] Dramatic 
Then new string thy Jyre—abdandon such 


writing, 
And sentiments pure, with pure harmo- 
uv blend; 
For be that the erops of fair. virtue is 
birghting, ; 
To woman, dear woman, cam ne'er be a 
friend. - 


- A. L. 
Newtow.a Lima vady. evd Dee. 1814. 





ODE TO FASHION, 
In imitation of Gray's Ode to Adversity: 


O Fashion, allanbdaing pow'r, 
Thou tyrant of the hanvansbape, 
Whose models, varying withthe hour, 
The great pursue, the vulgar ape; 
Led captive iu, thy silken chain, 
Statesmen of equipage grow vain, 
And grave philosophers display 
A dress anseen before, aakuowan to an- 
cient day. , 


When Folly to the earth that curse, 
Coneeit, her darling child, consign’d, 
Thee she selected for the nurse, 
And bade to form her infant mind ; 
Mild goyerness! thy pleasing lore 
With ready complaisance she bore ; 
3-if-confidence thon bad’t her prize, 
And, tavight by(thee, slie Irare’d all 


others 0 despise. ; ; 


Prompt atthy call transporting, revh 
The niditish selt-detighting tram, 


” Too close to cra: 
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Through suffocating crowds to push, 
Aud taste the ront’s extatie pain: 


Late they disperse, and with them go 


- The airy belle, the smirking beau 


These, im thy school of friendship bred, 


“Thus their dull visit pay, and thas are 


visited. 


Caprice, in garb fantastic elad, 
Whom wo stale rules of reason bound, 
And affectation, whether sad 
Ormirthfol, yet aumeaning found, 
Still on thy shifting -teps attend, 


| Dissimulation, seeming friend, 


Detraction, whispering in the ear, 
And envy, dealing out the cold vnfceling 
sneer. 


Oh! ne'er into thy suppliant’s mind 
The +pirit, mighty goddess! pour 

my skirt behind, 
Or leave myself no waist before; 

Ax some in Dame-steect { have seen, 

With lisping voire, and lonaging mein, 

Who, with thy dictates to comply, 

Brave laughter, and contempt, and direr 

poverty. 


Tomen, thy ase doom’d ta wear, 
Some better inflaence impact ; 

Dread Goddess! lead the affected fair 
To study nature more thaw art ; 

Revive their obsolete good sense} ‘ 

Teach them to hate impertinence ; 

E.act the flatterer’s wiles to sean ; 

What coxconrbé are to feel; and choose’ 

the nobler man. R 


; Zhe Drama. 


. _—— 
DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


—— eS 


Tue usual course of our drama- 
tical observations has been inter- 
rupted. by an event, as desirable, 
yet as unexpected, as any_of the 
great events that. have occ 
within the period of this eventful 
year—the formal resignation 
Mr. Jones from the management of 
the theatre. Our jr jm will, en 
doubt, be desirqu’ of knowing 
particulars of this exraordinary 
revolution. .We have endeavoured 
to.ascertain the truth from among 
the various contending reports of 

Ver Il. 


the adverse parties; and shall pro- 
ceed to lay before them a sumuna- 
ry of the result. 

On, Friday the 15th, the musical 
entertainment of The Forest of 
Bondy, or the Dog of Montargis, 


of was announced for that evenin 


and the Lord Lieutenant had ioti- 
mated his intention of beiug pre- 
sent at the representation. c 
house, as might be expected, was 
crowded. When the play was 
finished, and the curtain was raised 
for the afterpiece,. the audience 
3.N 
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saw with astonishment the scene 
and dresses of the Miller and his 
Men. A loud uproar was the con- 
sequence, which Mr.Rock, the act~ 
ing manager vainly attempted to 
calm by his presence. au- 
dience insisted on receiving an ex+ 
planation from Mr. Jones himself, 
who, it is well known, took a very 
active part in the management, 
and was then in th house. © A riot 
ensued, the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Duchess of Dorset left the 
house, and their departure was the 
— for a furious attack upon 
whatever parts of the furniture 
came within the reach of the peo- 
ple : lustres.and lamps were de- 
stroyed, and even the benches 
broken. Some persons were taken 
into custody for the riot. 

The cause of the change of play 
was as follows :—The owner of the 
dog, which performs the principal 
part in this play, applied for a per- 
petual house-ticket asa remunera- 
tion for its setvices; Mt. Jones 
conceived the demand exorbitant, 
and refused it, the parties _ 
rated in mutual irritation: the dog 
followed his master, andthe 
could not proceed. Although this 
took place in the course of the dar, 
no means were taken by placards 
or otherwise to inform the public 
of the change. Handbills indeed 
were circulated througlt the house 
after the doors were opened, but 
this was far from satisfying those. 
whose chief object in paying their 
money, was, to see the dog perform . 
his wonderful tricks. An apology 
or explanation from tlie stage migiit 
have prevented all bad consequen- 
ces, The reason for not offering 
this was all by Mr. Jones or 
his friends to have been, that it was 
centrary to etiquette to make an 
apology when the Lord Lieutenant 
was present. Thid is absurd. The 


. Dramatic Strictures. 


[ Dee. 
Lord Lientenant would undoubt- 
‘edly have preferred a violation of 
avery silly formality, to being ex- 
posed to the unpleasant situation 
of bei pee Aad a scene of 
commie a even the respect due 
to hisipresence could not repress, 
Besides, the fact is not true; apo- 
logies have been made more than 
once in the presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, on occasions of less 


importance. ‘ 

On Saturday and Monday even- 
ings, the spirit of discontent con- 
tinued to exhibit itself in partial 
tumults, but Tuesday evening, it 
broke out with the greatest vio- 
lence. It. was that by bring. 
ing forward the dog again, the dis- 
content would be i 
was notso.. The subject of contro- 
versy was changed. The brute which 
was the ostensible object. at 4 
was forgottea, and the point at 
sue was a personal apologs from 
Mr. Jones on the stage. it, the 
audienee had a right to demand. 


He was not merely the patentee 
or proprietor, but avowedly the, . 
manager. By assuming the claap- 

play ter. jected himself to all the 


responsibility of the office, a part 
of which was the necessity of ac- 
colinting personally to the public 
in ex i cases. As ma- 
niger, he is in fact the servant of 
the lic. Mr. Jones no’ doubt 
saw this in another light; he was’ 
ready to explain or apologize’ it: 
any other manner, but the public 
would admit no other. ‘Phe val 
destruction of the Theatre on the 
outside of the curtain was the com 
sequence. In vain did the Lord’ 
Mayor and Sheriffs exert: them 
selves, They inc eed ‘felt ‘no. hesi- 
tation in appearing on the-stage’ 
for the Tees of averting‘astorm' 

€ propri ; 


which prietor eer re | 
but their. efférts: were of mo 


; o 
. 








ae ae. 
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It is much to thelr credit that they 
steadily dectined having recourse 
to military interference: it is also 
said, that the Lord Lieutenant's 
instructions were pointedly given 
to the same effect. This instance 
of moderation, hitherto but littie 
known in Ireland, deserves the 
highest praise. 

Such were the destructive ef- 
fects of the ebullition of popular 
anger on Tuesday evening, that the 
theatre remained cl for a 
week, in order to go through the 
necessary irs. And on the 
day in which its re-opening was 
announced, the public was inform- 
ed that Mr. Jones had renounced 
all control or interference in the 
management. In short, like ano- 
ther great man, he has abdicated. 
The care of the property is vested 
in Trustees, whose respectability 
affords a well grounded assurance 
of better management. 

We therefore prepare‘to com- 
mence this department of our la- 
bours for the ensuing year under 
favourable auspices, We trust we 
shall now have a duty of a more 
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pleasing nature toperform; but if: 
not, should the base already 

given be in vain, we then ex- 

ert aseverity of censure, adequate, 

if possible, to the increased viola- 

tion of duty. 

DRAMATIC REGISTER, 
Nov. 24 Siege of Belgrade: St, Patrick's 


25 School for Scandal: ‘Love ‘Laugis at 





‘Locksmiths, 
26 Devil's — Dead Alive, 
28 Macheth— and his Men, 


29 Haunted Tower — Perouse, 


10 Love in a Vi Forest of Bondy, 
12 Jane Shone — Forest of Bondy, 

13 Dwenna— Miller and his Men, 

14 Town and C — Forest of Bondy, 
15 Foundliug of the Forest— Perouse, 
16 Duenna— Forest of Bondy, 

17 eas een Day, 

19 Richard IT —oeagearee srF ARE 


20 Cabinet — Forest Bondy. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE. 


I 
Monthly Museum Office, 27th Dec. 1814. 


The state of Bnvope exhibits so little 
change, as ;to afford but little subject to 


the historian. The proceedings ef the by 


Great Congress at Vienna are wrapt up in 
such an impenetrable veil of secrecy, as 
baffles all attempts st ion. All 
that can be guessed at, is, that the pacific 
declarations extorted from the great Sove- 
reigns of Europe, when kept in awe by 


: sew 
‘by Alexander, was foreseen and predicted 
us. dlewever, we not only sincerely 


on the virtue but the weakness of the par- 
ties. The finances of every state in Eu- 
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Peace Preservation Act. 
however ul to the feelings and presale nr cw hap 
prejudices of royalty; but public opinion 


is also agains. them. The world is sick of 
war. We may therefore reasonably caleu- 

Jate on a permament peace, and a return of 
its blessings. 

The French King, or to speak in the 
courtly style, now in fashion there, . the 
King of France, notwithstanding his wish 
to restore every thing to its former state, 
by depressing whatever bore a tinge of Re- 
volution, has been compelled to bring into 
his councils some of the great men who 
were trained up in that school. He has 
appointed Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, to 
superintend the military affairs of the 
Kingdom. Some others, also, of the Mar- 
shals, have official situations. The resto- 
ration of the Emigrant property bas excited 
much agitation, It is by no means settled, 
nor indeed likely so to be 

In Spain, Ferdinand is still proceeding 
in the same career of* madness, banishing 
and proscribing all who made any attempts 
to better the condition of their Country. 
He has raised an army for the reduction of 
the ‘Transatlantic possessions of Spain ; but 
it lies inactive in the seaports of Spain, 
for want of money to render it effective. 

With respect to America, we had but 
little of military operations torecord. The 
American army, after blowing up Fort 
Erie, had retired to their own shores. This 
pe — ae ee necessary, in conse- 

lish having obtained the 
nwt eee ake, by means of a large 
vessel lately built there, and to whose 
strength the enemy had nothing equal to 
oppose. But all our hopes and fears as to 
the result of military operations are quelled 
by the joyful intelligence we have just res 
ceived of peace with Amerira. We are 
how at peace with the whele world. Long 
may we continue so ! 

e have not now time to give any of 
the details of this joyful event Suffice it 
to say for the present, that it seems to rest 
on the surest basis, » basis of motes con- 
cession. 

In England, the recess of parliament 
leaves little «ape for public intelligence.— 
‘The peuple have, however, already com- 
menced their pacific operations against the 


and excuseable 
Po if at all, from the evkical sieoation of 
the country in ot? ee 
parte. 


In Ireland, we find the Catholiestagain 


prospects of success. We mah 


will now rest their claims on true constitu. 
| of the party spirit either of ‘poli. 

It is truly a great consti- 
tutional question relative to civil rights, and 
as the rights of every [rishman are impli- 
cated in it, though their persons be not ac- 
tually affected by it, we trust it will spee- 
dily obtain the success it merits. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
MR. PEEL'S PEACR PRESERVATION ACT, 
Abstract of an Act to provide for the bet- 
ter execution of the laws in Ireland, by 
appointing M 
and additional in certain 
cases Passed on the 25th July, 1814, 


This is the act which is at ia 
See ees 
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hare salaries, not excecding £150 per an- 
num, aud every petty constable a salary, not 
exceeding £50 per armum, and shall have 
suitable lodgings for them. 

8 The chief magistrate is to make a 





Occurrences. 
10 When any distarbed district 


449 
is res- 
ored to peace in less than g year, the chief 
propor- 


11 All the expences incurred by the ad- 


weekly return to the Lord Lieutenant of ditional police establishment, are to be 


the state of the country. 

9 The Lord Lieutenant may declare by 
proclamation that any county, -barony, or 
half barony, is restored to peace and 
order, from whenceforth the offices of chief 
magistrate, clerk, chief constable, and sub- 
constable, shall cease ; but if any part still 


continue disturbed, they are to continue to accoutrements shall be deli 
ise sons appointed by the 
ordered by the Lord Lieutenant, whe may and the horses, saddles, 


act for the disturbed parts until otherwise 


paid 
by the distatbed district, whether it be the 
county, or a barony, or half barony. ° 

any 


13 The judge of assize is riot to flat 


presentment, until these shall have been 
granted by the grand jury. 


14 When any county, &c. is declared to 


also at any time diminish the number of for the benefit of the county, 


pa 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 
a 


constables. 


LEINSTER. 

A dreadful stoma arose on Friday the 
6th, abovt 5 e’clock in the p.orning, and 
continued without intermission tili near- 
ly 10, Among the <8 oCcasion- 
ed by it, the following are the most 
remarkable : ; 

The coping of Mr. Handcock’s honse, 
in Jervis-street, fell in abont nine 
o'clock, and carried the reef completely 
into the bed-chamber, where Mr. Han- 
cock was in bed; providentiaily he 
escaped unhurt, although an immense 
quantity of slates, bricks, and two large 
preg flags fell from the parapet into 
his bed. 

The pwapet of Mr. Gabagan’s hoase 
in Nord: Comberland-street, war blown 
into the street, and the roof much in- 
jured. A house in Towusend-street, 
has also been unroofed ; an ie Pak 
number of trees in the 
were torn up by the roots-, 

Saturday merning an inquest: d 
by Alderman Jenkin, upon the 8 
of three female Fah ge Nee ted pill 
ed by the fa'l of the at Mr. 
Can pheli’s house, in York-street, on 
Frivay morning. it appeared that these’ 
unforinvate warn were at breakfast 
in the kitchen, at nine o'clock, when 
the accident oeenrved whieh buried 
them in the ruins, Pt occupted several 
hour.’ jalour to discover theif bodies, 
wineh were foup! entirely lifcless-- 

Vercivt, Accivey ai deatin 

Our avcoants mes Howth we rely 
disties ny. A (uame nnknown 

© ren tow! of the Pier bead, on Frivay 
morning, avd was dashed to picces ; 10 


lives saxed. A wherry also struck a- 
gainat the Diving Bell, and was lost. 
A large vessel appeared off Sutton in 
great dietress, about three o'clock Fri- 
day morning ; »o assistance conld be 
afforded from the shore, and Saturday 
morning she was not to be seen, 

At Limerick, the river Shannon awell- 
ed toan unprecedented height, witha 
surf whieh caused it to everfiow the 
country to an extent never before wit- 
nessed ; there was no trace of ihe high- 
est banks apou the river ; awd they are 
broken and prostrate every where we 
have as yet beard of---At the quays in 
this harovar Gie several vessels drove 
from ther moorings, and a large Nor- 
way ship, the Pax ; a brig, the Caroline ; 
aud a sloop, the Elizabeth, were forced 
beyond Curragonr-Mills, near Tho- 
mond-bridge, and with much exertion 
were saved en injury by Mtessrs Mul- 
lock and Grabam, Ship ers, with 
their men; the Meriey, of Liverpool, 
at O'Neill's us y, laden with rock salt, 
isthrownon Ker beamrends. The fall- 
ing of chimnics hae caused several hon- 
ges to be nnooted; Mr. Rodhin’s tami- 
iy in Bridge-sirect were providentally 

reserved, as the next chimney fell on 
tor roof, which was-blown.in, destroyed 
the « ilerent rojms, and.thongh a, child 
slept tn the attic story, and went through 
the two under floors, it was-unkyrt. A 
new house io® Glentworth-street,. was 
completely levelled with the groand. 
Thomond. bridge riraculously withstood 
the flood, the whole bridge was covered 
at one time, the parapet presented the 
aprearance of @ wall built across the 
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wives ; this building.crocied pearly six 
the superior excellence of ancientarchi- 
tecture. F 

At Ennis, a father, t, and six 
children, the inhabitants of a hense 
which was levelled to the earth, escaped 
without injury; and seven horses, con- 
fined.iy a stable which shared a similar 
fate, were taken from the ruins nnbart, 

So terrific was the morning, that after 
taking up the maits from the post-office, 
the horses resisted the exertion, an‘ baf- 
fled the skill of the coachman, and made 
back for their stables, by which the pole 
was broken; the guard proceeded with 
the mail on ho ck, and in about an 
hour the coach was enadled to pursue its 
journey with the passengers. 

Many disastrous accounts have alrea- 
dy reached us, and we shndder for the 
recitalo that which may be expected 
to follow. The Shannon and Fe ‘ 
were forced from their beds ; the adjoin- 
ing districts deloged, and flocks of shcep 
and herds of cattle have fallen victims 
to the irresistible force of the over- 
whelming element. 

At Cork several persons had very nar- 
row escapes with their lives, 4 lady at 
the north side of the town had scarcely 


ceoturies ago, bas thus given proof of ‘Sedean = fc ad eat 
chi was 


left ber bed when a large stack of 


chimnies fell in, and completely buried 
the apartment she had just quitted. The 
roof of one of the waifitarg intirmaries 
was blown in, and some of its inmates, 
the nomber is differently stated, »everely 
hort. In the river congiderable damage 
was done—there are some vessels stran- 
ded at Cove, and a lighter with satt, has 
been sunk, aad there can be no donbt 
but we shall hear of numerous other ca- 
sualties. 

At Kilkenny, the Castle, the seat of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Ormonde 
and Ossory, from its elevated situation, 
suffered material injury. Several trees 
were blown on the gravel walk S_ E. of 
the Castle, and ‘many on the heautiful 
promenade, known by the name of the 
Canhl, N. EB. of the Castle, were also 
torn up by the roots. Part of the roof 
of St Mary's Church was stripped, and 
the large vane, cardinal point marks, 
rod, &c, were broken off - Ip the enuren 
yard one tree was torn pp by the roots, 
and one wa} broken in two, The Pa- 
lace of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Ossory, we understand, sustained 
some wry. Part of the Cathedral 
end of ibrary of St.Canice, were 
pnroofed. ‘The cupola of the Tholset 
was suenosed, at dne tune, te be in emi- 












inte 
base ; sot 
lead on Zhe tri 
and other was up - 
other trifieg i ories, One wing 
work-house was likewise mater , cl 
jared. Of the wen ee wl. J 
the most remarkable was a Dy iT 
tree, producing that a e 
known by the name of Bon Cirdiognin Bt 
the of Edward Denroche, ‘et, 1 
Jolin-street. This tree measured thee B | 
four inches in circwwference at 1 
| 
| 


opening the case, the was 
very severely felt, asexpressed.in weg 
tenance, at finding it was merely an at 
for £84, the amount of ab-account of trees 
sold by a pursery woman of Ballyfin, in 
the Queen’s County, to tre di 
Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Toler Onx 
Dillon v, Vandelen?. "This was 4 ace 
tion for breach of promise 
riage. damages were ida ibn 
was made by the defyudant’s cou rsel, con- 
senting to a verdict for £3500, which pro 
posal wasacceded to by the Plaintiff's At 
torney. This adjustment was a greatdis- 
appointment to a cruwded Court, who ae 
tended for the purpose ef hearing this re"? 





revs 
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f rick Delany, Esq: 


J cfiption tobk piare in this City yester- 


isseseeeen oPl se 723 eee 





1914.) 
interesting trial, 

Counsel for the Plaintiff, Messrs. Jolin. 
son, Mac Nally and Balt Agent, Pa 


Counsel for the Deféndant, Mestre. Joy, 
Walker, and O’ Berne, Esq. 
An occurrence of a very tragical des- 


af 
fii 


day, in the enicide of Lord . 

terminat: d Ls cumeenes at his sons 
eliambers iu Triw Lollege, by a pistol 
ure mazzie of wich ne ut baie his 
mouth, 1 order that his exe should 
be eifectoally perpétrated. He Was an- 
fortunately too successfal fy hig déspe- 
rate design. his death almost immediately 
followed the disclmrge of the pistol. His 
ae 2 tovas = examined 
yesterday, at the xe res- 
pecting ie Barrking Eocaan bene, 
with which he bad been conseécted, atid 


which had; as the pubic ey stop- 
ped payment, and it was whifst he was 


expected tu atrend for this 
that he committed the ediatth aot of 


his own destraciion. The eveat eremed 
a very great sensation in the town. 
Singular Acerdent. About three o'clock 


; 
i 


old 
lie 
the 


Esk 
His 


‘in. the C. any Weaford, 
Ralph Bley: ey, Esq. of » 


sty 
itt 


at being deprived of 
Late Sterm. Ia the 
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Dratus, John Verner, esq, ip the 54th 
year of his age, fourth son of Ias, -Verner, 
of Church Hill, in the County of Ar- 
magh, esq, , 

At Carcline-row, in the prime of life, af- 
ter an illness of a few days, D, B, Hems- 
worth, esq, for many years Captain and 
Paymaster of the Kilkenny militia, 

Athis hvuse in oa mei 
sixty-first year of his age, Henry 1, 
esq. who in point of moral and civil virtues, 
was one of the most upright of men. 

Mr, Thomas Price, of South King-street, 

In Fitzwilliam’s square, after a sift 
but painful illness, which he sustained with 
rrue Christian fortitude and resignation, 
Thomas Tydd, esq, aged 61, 

Richard Heyland, esq, youngest son of 
Richard Heyland, late of Castlerea, in the 
County of » CSq, 

In Leeson-strect, after a tedious illness, 
Mrs, Cornwall, relict of Robert Cornwall, 


of Moyshal) Lodge, in the County of Car- . 


low, esq. 
ULSTER. 

We have great pleasure in mentioning, 
that the Countess of Antrim, shortly after 
her Ladyship’s arrival in. Ireland, gave 
orders that a considerable reduction of rent 
(ong third, at least, and in some instances 
twore,) should take place in the lands lately 
let in her Ladyship’s estate, ‘This. bene- 
volent and praiseworthy act was the sponta- 


neous wish of her Ladyship, in 
of the fall in value of Pry: | 

Friday worung, Joba Dugan, a tix 
bey between seven and eight years of 
age, the sen of Mr. George Dagan, Prin- 
ter, Was rode over, Ou his way to. the 
Belfast Academy, in Donegail-stree', 
and instantly killed by one of the Mai:- 
coaches, on its way to the Post Offic. 
The hody was aflerwards removed to the 
house of the afflicted parents, where an 
ingacst was held. 

‘Two of the ‘boys from the Academy 
were examined.—Oue of them, Jans 
Hyndman, gave a very clear description 
of this unfortunate event. He ard the 
other boy had been playing with the des 
ceaséd at the end of the Academy-Row, 
the coaches were coming down VDonegai 
street leisurely, or as he described it, at 
a-dodging pace, and Johny Dugan was 
ruouing backwards inte the street.— 
Witwess called te bim to take care of 
the coaches, bat Dugan being some what 
deaf, supposes he did not hear witness, 
when, almost at the same iusiant, one of 
the leading horses of the Derry coach 


* Casualties, Deaths, 4c. 








[Dee: 


knocked hem down, and lie’ was 
pled on b¥ one of the wheel neko 
chim, bat ibe second 
wheel weut over his head.  Thé coach 
at the same time was making a sweep to 
turn roand into eerraitent; 

‘The proprietors of the Coa 
atiendea Ren gnee the Onn oe 
celient character, for sobriety and. cet. 
rect behaviour, ‘6 

The Jury almost immediately return. 
ed their verdict, tiat the dece met 
his death by the Derry Mas Céach hav. 
ing accidentally ran ever him; and that 

‘no blame whatever coald be attached to 
any yarticclar person, on account of 
this melan She ly occurrence. 

We trust ‘that this 











following fact exceeds, as 
al) former instances :— 


& 


City and liberties of I 
Half-barony of Tirkeeran, 
Barony of K 

Barony of Loughinsbollen 
Half-barony of Coleraine, 25,882 . 
Town and Liberties of Coleraine 8,817 . 


Total 


~— ape * 


186,181 


Marnitacz.—On Monday, the = 
November, at , the . 
Margaret Spencer, 
morning appointed for 


aged 78, to 


On the pag 


the aur» 
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riage, a large cart was idly decorated 
for the occasion, as a car; oak 
chairs, venerable far their antiquity, were 


fastened on the chariot, and graced by the 
driver and the tag A con 
course of people, sexes, 

and old, were assembled. Horns, ba 
and kettle-drums were collected fram all 
parts of the neighbourhood ; while cymbeds, 
and wind instruments of vari decry 
tians, caused the hills and to 


with their melody. In this mauner they « 


ptoceeded amidst the acclamations of moxe 


i 
i 


cone Phat ee. 
return to jon of the bridegroom, 
till he gave the word of 

starting a number ef horses to run 
is called in the country, 
bride’s cake.” The successful 


z 
fe 
tie 


i 


for the cake and broth soon 

to the crowd, and the cake was broken with 
solemnity over the head of the bride, After 
this they were borne on the hands and 
slioulders of the multinde, to their place of 
residence, and the throwimg the stocking, 
aad a variety of sports, conchuded the pleas 


sures of the evening. 


Marzsace At Muff church, by the 
kev H. P. Elrington, the Rey: Charles 
hichard Elrington, F. T. C.D. to Letitig 
secoml dauglter of D. Babsngton, esq- 

Deatus. Atl , county of 
Monaghan, sincerely and deservedly la- 
inented, Mis. Joyee. 


At Tanderagee, Catherine Letitia Fos 
ter, widew of the late Lord Bishop of 


C 
MUNSTER. ’ 

. On Thursday last, @ lange sail best, the 

roperty of K. Rurrongu, sq. Was Upr 
vt to a heavy galeof wind, off Tarbert, 
iv the river Shannom, The crew _ ¢ciae 
sisted of four men, two ot whom, we 
regret to hear, wnfortunstely ished — 
the others were saved vy tutt beais, 

On Sunday, - hoard wae Irie ae 
Francis Reynold, esq, Coroner, 
body of Philip Healy, who-died at New- 
bri’ee op the proceeding day. Tt ap- 

Vou. IL. 


; 


red, that the deceased, a b 
rmer, being in a blie hause wi 
some friends, challenged one of them to 
driak with him, on the condition that he 
who fell first should pay for the li- 
tor. Boe | both drank to insensibility. 
ealy died, and his competitor was re- 
covered with difficnity, The Jury 
brunght in a verdict—“ Died by ex- 
cessive drinking.” 

A verymelaocholy accident happened 
near Old Leighliv, which ought to be 
peblicty known, as a caution ingt 
sleeping in close apartments in which a 
fire is kept. Two young gentlemen, 
sons of Mr. P. of tliat place, retired to 
rest at their usaal hour. ‘The door, &c. 
of the chamber were so accurately fitted 
as completely to exclude the externgl 
air, and the evening being and 
cold, they had ordered a pan wi 
embers to be placed on the hearth stone. 
Ta the conrse of the night, the family 
were alarmed by heavy groans issning 
from this apartment, in consequence of 
which, several ineffectual attempts were 
made to force the door. This r 


$y of Waterford, and wi 
Youghal.— On the ev of ‘Thursday 
She 29th instant, ahout six o’clock, as 


three men, each armed with two pistols, 

sung in a belt, aad a short gua—tley, 

with twe more armed im fike mannes, 

who now joined the former ime 

mediately wrested a gun from Mr, Fish- 
30 















































ADA 


¢r, which he was taking into his 

ther’s house, and into which they 
forced themselves with him ; when in 
the kitchen they asked where was his 
father? He replied, he was in the par- 
lour with his family, on which they 
rushed into the parlour, where Mr, and 
Mrs, Fisher, with two voung ladies 
their daughters, and two of their grand- 
children, were waiting teafor yonng Mr, 
Fisher. These miscreants on entering 
the parlour, asked the elder Mr, Fisher 
for his arms, he replied he had none ; 
one of the villains then advanced aod 
presented a cocked piste! to the head 
of this aged and most venerable gentle- 
man, and in the presence of his wife, 
daughters, and grand-children, desired 
him to kneel down—this Mr. Fisher re- 
solutely refosed, adding, in a determin- 
edtone, “If yon mean toshootme, I 
shall receive it standing ;" the villain 
then torned the pistol from the direction 
in which Mr, Fisher stood, and dis- 
charged it against the wai! - finding that 
they could not get cither money orarms, 
and after having drank a few cups of 
tea, they departed, wishing the family a 
good night, 

Tt appears they then went to the 
house of Mr. Power,a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, which they plundered of arms, 
andset the honse on fire, [mt by the 
prompt activity of one of the family, 
the fire wss happily extingnished ; Mr, 
Power and family were compectled to 
take shelter at Mr, Fisher's for the night. 
Tt is unvecessary for us to comment on 


Monthly Occurrences. 


(Nes. 

AtK , county Tipperary, the lady 

of Thomas . Of a daughter. 
Masasmces. At Yi 

O’ Hehir, of the 5th battalion ¢0th 


ment, to Miss O" Moore, dau; 
Golonef*Garrett O’ Moore, 


tle, in the Sy county. 
"s church, Cork, Mr. Wm. 


regi- 
of 
cas- 


At St. 


this cold blooded outrage, nor recom. .- 


mend what a spirited magistracy, and 
loyal neighhourhood should do, 

About five o’clock, on the morning of 
Saturday the 4th, a fireaccidentally took 
place in the paper-mill of Francis Phair, 
esq. at Phelan’sbridge, in the County 
of Waterford, by the flame of a candle, 
held in the hand of a young lad, coming 
in contact with some paper drying on 
the lines. The building and stock sas- 
tained considerable damage, but: the 
property was inmeured. This Mill was 
employed in the mannfactare of brown 
paper. Mr. Phair’s Mill for the mann- 
facture of white paper, an establish- 
ment on a much more extensive and im- 
portant scale, is situated at Fair-brook, 
his own residence, at the distance of a 
mile from Phelan’s-bridge. 

Biarms. In Limerick, the lady of Cap- 
tain Butler, of the Limerick City Militia, 
of a daughter. 
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desire 


At the said special sessions, several _li- M‘Grath, of Tullyhappies; and we 
cones Gage WalGrewe: fram eoustry pub- the clerk of the peace to give notice ae 
Heans. cordingly. 

We do withdraw the licenses  Dzarn. At Blandford, in Dorsetshire, 
heretofore granted to sell spirituous liquors on the 1th of Novembar, in her 87th year, 
by retail, to the following persons— Te- 


Mrs. 
rence M‘Alevy, of Drummatee; Abel of the county of and 
Mages, of Cloghoge ; Thomas Carr, and acheer tt he ss aaobd Seabee 
Cormick Hughes, of Tullyvallen; Jamas 

ew 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
tlemen and freeholders county meeting on the 

Tur gen of the ¢ of Galway have held a on 
subject of Ue corn laws, and have adopted resolutions oyubien both houses of parlis- 
mentto amend them. They highly approve of the measure proposed in the last session. 
as conducive to the interest of the empire, and state ney ad gy ee In pro- 
portion,” they say, “as the citoulatic-n of money is diminished, its valué will rise—tbe 
price of mechanical labour mast be reduced, and the artisan will then find how blind he 
has been to his own interest, in the misdirected opposition he has given to an arrangement, 
which necessity called for, and necessity 

bing peer fee yap parted a eel Fk see ser chee yon art 
ciation of money, occasioned by the deficiency of the demand for 
Ireland, the country has been brought into a state of unparalleled distress. We trust, 
that the conduct of the gentlemen and freeholders of Galway, will be imitated by every 
city, town, and corporation in Ireland, for the embarrassed state of agriculture, is not a 
question between one class of the people and another, but a circumstance that involves the 
interest of the whole soclety—of the empire at large ; and without a remedy be pro- 
vided, the consequences must be dreadful. 

The gourtry already experiences the truth of these assertiong, Every article of agri- 
cultural produce ison the decline. Some landlords have, in consequence, made a reduc- 
tion of their rents, thus anticipating, what they must soon be compelled to by necessity. 
Gia ication 02 tet perbeaealy hag tee camuahe Carley Ge Ganteaar el Antrim, 
who has reduced the rent of lands lately set, by one-third. 


PRICE OF GRAIN, &e. 






























































‘Daink.. Waterford. Belfast. | Atitone, Cork. Galway. 
bar. bar. ewt, bar, | 20 st. cwt. 
Wheat |S1s.tid{ 30s, Od, 1¢s. 6d, | 278.60, | 273. 6d. Als. 
, | 36 st. 
Barley |15s. 6d. tis. oO, 8s. Od. 9s. Gd. | Sus.od. | 7, 6d. 
33 st. 
Oats tyeae',| 11s, Od, 98, 0d. | 9%. 00. | 90s. 6d. §.6d. 
' ewt, , | Stone. ) 
Oateval tys, 7d.) 148. G4. iis. 6d. is, 7d. Os. Od. Os. Od. 
| ae | a | stone. | -21Ib. 
Potatoes3s. m.4d! 4d. to Gd. Sd. Shed. | Bal. to Sd, | _ 64. 7d. } Os. Od. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
——— 


Tue bien that must result from the peace with America, preclude the possibility 
of d any practical conclusiens from the commercial events of the month. We 
Ss, deglipe obtruding any remarks, » bich must be superfluous. 
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UNFIT FOR SOWING: 


| The grossquentity of Flaxsced imported between the 5th July 1815, sd 
5th of July, 1814, is reported to have been 33.674 
Of which there hes been branded sound 52,683 
autos 


Leaving a residue of unseund seed (which always seneiae under seigure 
until bond be passed far its being crushed into oil, or re-exported) 991 








- 
* QUANTITY SOWN., 
The quantity of Flaxseed branded Sound, which remained ‘on band after sun 
the sowing season of 1815, and was re-branded Sound, at the commencernent 





of the sowing scason in 1814, appears by the above table to have been . 21,006h 
To which adding the quantity of sced imperted in 1814, and branded 

Sound 32,685 

s oe oe 

The gross quantity of Sound Seed in the Kingdom, during the sowing = 

seocon in 1814, appears «a have been, 45,689h 
From whieh deduet the residue of sound Seed which remained after the 

sowing Season of 1814, 8316h 
And it will thereby appeat, that the number of Hogsheads sown in 

Ercland,‘in 1814, was, 35.373 


Supposing every hogshead to sow one acre and three roads, (which is an sllewance 
of « bushel to a rood,) then 35,573 hogsbeads must have sown 61,952 3-4th ‘acres, 
and this quantity is exclusive of the land sown with home-savod seed, which, not 


being subject to the inepeetion and brand of the flaxseed-inspectors, cannot be strictly ~ 


ascertained ; but a reasonable conjectute of the quantity of horne-save’ seed, sown in 
this year, may be collected frum the observations unade thereon by the Ci mty+laxpectors 
in their annual reports, extracts from which are annexed hereto. 

An account of the quantity of Flaxseed sown in the three preceding years, collected 
from the same sourees as those from which this table is made, is here subjoined, fer the 
purpese of exhibiting the quantity sown in 1814, compared with former years : 





tit ie ds! Acres 


Years. 
sown, sown: 
. > 





vert | 52,780 94,365 
18°¢ | 4,763 °| 73,008 
1813} @9.945h | 52,404h 

181 | 35,373 * | 61,902h 








ec ce eee 
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Te the Trustecs of the Linen and Hempen Manufactures in ireland. 


A Brief Fatract from the Reports of the County Inspectors, 
UPON THE FLAX CROPS OF 1814. 








ULSTER. 


Antrim (North ).—* The quastiry of Flaxseed sown in this district is extimated at 
“bagebeads, 350 of which wure Higa, 400 bomo-saved, and 440 Bnylish and 
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Dutch; which seed is supposed occupied 2275 acres. These are more than 
those of the preceding year. The quantity saved is about 100 The appear- 
ance of the crops in general good this year.”’ 

Antrim (South) “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this district is estimated 
at 2230 hogsheads, 1000 of which were Dutch, 405 Riga, 300 English, 300 
American, and 230 home- saved; which seed is supposed to have occupied 5575 acres, 
‘These quantities are more than double those of the preceding year. The quantity saved 
2100 hog-heads. The crops in general good this year. 

Armagh. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 7000 
bogsheads, 4840 of which were American, 160 Biga, 400 Dutch, 1440 home-saved, and 
160 British; which seed is supposed to have oceupied about 15,000 acres. These 
quantities more thas those of the preceding year. The quantity saved 2100 hogsheads 
The crops in general good this year.” 

Londenderry. “ ‘The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 6500 
hogshcads, 1800 of which were American, 4000 Riga, 300 Dutch, —_ em 
100 home-saved. This seed is supposed to have occupied 15,166 acres. Li pom poms 
ties more than those of the preceding year. The Flax crops in general good, 

100 hogsheads saved.” 

Tyrone (East). “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this district is estimated 
” 1600 hogsheads (being nearly double the quantity sown last year), 400 of which were 
American, 300 British, 450 Dutch, 200 Riga, and 250 home-saved; which seed ig 
supposed to have occupied 2.500 acres. About 200 hogsheads of seed saved. The crops 
im general good this season.” 

Tyrone (West) “ The quantity of Flaxsecd sown in this district is estimated a 
4200 hogsheads, 1200 of which were American, 1100 Dutch, 600 Riga, 300 English, 
and 1000 home-saved ; which seed is supposed to have oecupied 9755 acres. Thé 
quantity of seed saved 1110 hogsbeads ‘The quality of the crops but middling,” 

Donegal. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county 1s estimated at 2450 


home-saved ; which seed is supposed to have occupied 5400 acres, which is about 
acres more than last year. The quantity of seed saved 850 hogsheads, of which 
were from foreign seed, 100 from British, and 200 from home-saved. The Flax crops 
in general turned out much better than was apprehended at the beginning of the season.” 

Down (East). “ The quantity of Flaxseed sowa in this district is estimated at 2171 
hogsheads; 640 of which wefe American, 640 British, 270 Riga, 262 Dutch, and 359 
home-savei; which sced is supposed to have occupied 3760 acres. These 
one-fourth greater than those of the preceding year. The appearance of crops 
remarkably good, and 100 hogsheads of seed are supposed to have been saved.” 

Down (West). “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown this year is estimated at 1490 
hogsheads, 1350 of whifi were American, 40 Riga, 80 British, and 20 Irish; which 
seed is supposed to have occupied 2607h acres. The crops have turned out very pro- 
ductive, but, from the dampness of the season, little seed has been saved. The quantity 
sown less than that of last year.” 

Fermanagh. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 1030 
hogsheads, 850 of which were American and Riga, 150 British, and 50 home-saved; 
which seed is supposed to have occupied 1800 acres. These quantities are more than 
the preceding year. The crops in general looked very well.” 

Cavan. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county so eas 99 ae 
beads, 800 of which were American, 400 Dutch, and 400 English and 
which seed is supposed to have occupied 3000 acres, These quantitiesare less than 
those of the preceding year. ‘The quantity of seed saved about 25 hogsheads. The 
crops in general turned out better than was expected, and it is tho ght there will be an 
abundant supply. No Rigaseed reached this county this year.’ 

Monaghan. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated st 2650 

en cS ee ie eee ee 
which seed is supposed to have occupied 5425 acres. ‘The crops im general good ; but 
ewing to the wetness of the season, not much seed will be saved.” 


.LEINSTER. 
Math * The quantity of Flaxseed son in this county has not been estimated ; but 
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the crops have been better, and the quantity of seed Tikely to be saved much greater than 
ae ae * 

Louth. “ quantity Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 571 hogs- 
heads, 30 0f which were Ametican, 40 Dutch, 30 British, and 421 home-saved ; which 
seed is supposed to have occupied 1000 acres, being 100 acres more than was sown last 
year; the quantity of seed saved 550 hogsheads ; the flax crops in general this year were 
far superior to those of last your.” 

King’s County. “ The quautity of seed sown in this county is estimated at 360 hogs- 
heads, 220 of which were American, and 140 home-saved ; this seed is supposed to have 
occupied 460 acres; the quaitity of seed saved 120 hogsheads ; the crops were in gene- 
vel get Ee 

Long jord. “ ‘The quantity of seed sown in this county is estimated at 210 hogs- 
heads, 120 of which were American, 80 British, and 10 home-saved; which seed is 
supposed to have occupied 490 acres ; not more thun 5 hogsheads of seed saved, owing to 
the wetness of the season ; the crops were remarkably good.” 

Kildare and Wicklow. “ Fhe ety @ Sat an fo ee ae peed 
11 10 of which were and 1 home-saved; the crops in general 
good, but little seed has beer: saved.” 

Carlow. “ About six hogsheads of Flaxseed were sown in this county, 3 of which 
were American, and 3 home-saved ; which seed fs supposed to have occupied 10 seres, 
being about five acres less than was sown last year ; there has been mush seed saved from 
the present crops, which were remarkably fine.” 

Wexford. “ About 11 hogsheads of Plaxsced were sown in this county, 9 of which 
were home-saved, and 2 American; which seed is supposed to have occupied 20 acres ; 


Queen's County. “ The quantity of seed sown in this county is estimated at 2) hogs- 
heads, 13 of which were home-saved, ! Riga, and 7 British ; about 17 or 18 hogsheads 
of secd it is supposed will be saved, and the crops in general good.” 

Kilkenny. “ ‘The quantity of sced sown in this county is estimated at 120 hogsheads, 
©3 of which were American, 26 Riga, and 80 home-saved ; which seed is supposed to 
have occupied 500 acres, one-third more than the preceding year; the crops, both 
from the home-saved and seed, remarkably good; the growers in general have 


saved a portion of the seed.” 
Westmeath. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 350 


hogsheads, 290 of which were American, and G0 home-saved ; this seed is supposed to 
have occupied 700 actes, which is more than the quantity sown last year; the crops in 
general were good, and the farmers disposed to save the seed.” 

Dublin. * No Flaxseed appears to have been sown in this county in the present 
year,” 


MUNSTER. 


Waterford. “ One-third more than the usual quantity of Flaxseed is supposed te 
have been sown this year, and the crops very fine, and large quantities of Flaxseed are 


therefrom. 
Tipperary. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 150 
ads, 40 of which were American, 60 Riga, 20 British, and 10 home-snved ; 
which seed is supposed to have oceupied 200 acres ; these quantities more, than those of 
the preceding year ; most ofthe growers employed in saving the seed, and more is ex- 
pected to be saved than in the last year.” 

Clare. « ‘The crops in the present year less than they have been for many years; very 
little foreign seed has reached this county ; most of what has been sown was home-saved 
seed.” 

Kerry. “ of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 500 hogs- 
heads, 200 of were American, and 300 home-saved; which seed is supposed to 
have oceupied 800 acres and upwards; but 20 hogsheads of seed have been saved, owing 
to the wetness of the season; the Flax crops never appeared more luxuriant,” 

Limerich. “ quantity of Flaxseed sown in this county is estimated at 900 
hogsheads, 790 of which were American. 84 British, 25 home-saved,, and 2 Riga; 
which seed is supposed to have occupied 1750 acres, which is less than the quantity sown 
last year ; between 20 and 30 hogsheads of seed saved, principally trom American. 
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+ deal af the Fla in the lower es : 

From the heavy rain, a good t x sown aig oa a a 
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sown in the high ground was got in tolerably safe, but 


year.’ . 

Cork ( North “ ‘The quantity of Flaxseed sown in thie Aistriet fs estimatedt 
bendy 86 of wich wer American, Riu and hand-ar which seed Is 
posed to have occupied 250 acres ; the crops were ver a 
about 20 hagsheads of seed have licen saved.” 

Cork (South). “ Thequantity of Flaxseed sown in we untill vii 
hoppheaih, 500 of which were American, and 500 home sted Bipot pe? ube 20g 
to have occupied 3600 acres; 780 hogsheads 5 of seed have been saved 5 


can by very geod." 
CONNAUGHT. | - ? 


Sligo, “ Thequwtity of Vinxieod sown in this county ticpulianated al 4 a gO nbn 
1000 of which were American, 200 Dutch, and 100 Rigas which seed. Lt 
have occupicd 2000 acres ; Ned pa tity is OO acres more-than last year’s sowimg,s the 
Fiax crops this season of toleral quality, and of good produee, byt no seed s wed.” 

Mayo (North J: “ But ouc-half ofthe usual quantity of Flaxseed is ed to haye 
been sown this yeas, the greatest proportion of which was home-sayed, and the remainder 
American ; t! e crops in general remarxably good, much superior to those of last year, 
and a great dcal of ‘seed ie expected to be saved.” ad 

Mayo (South ).” “ About 950 hogsheads of Flaxseed sown this season, 656 of which 
were merican, adie remainder home-saved ; which seed is supposed to have occupied 
1196 acres; tro Flax crops in general were but indi‘lerent, and the quantity of seed seed saved 
wilt not be more than one-half what it was last sCUSOR, : 

Leitrian. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in Chageantr is estimated at 370 ys 
beads, 230 of which were Amesions, and 129 home- 


year, ry rk. less seed. ‘ewved.” ; 

Roscommon. “ The quantity of Flaxseed sown in this le is at 1800 © 
hog heads, 150 of which were American, and 489 home-saved; which supposed 
to have occupicd 3012 acres; these quantities are less than those of the poses ha 
the crops in gue “al good.” 

Galway, * Tre quantity of Flaxsced sown in this county is estimated at 1606 hogs 
heads, 506 of which were.foreign seed, and 10%) home-saved ; which seed is 
to have occ ied 5912 ayes; P quantitses being one-third less than thove af Yast 
sear’; the crops turaed out much better than was expected at the beginning of the year,’, 

( Taten from ihe Returns of the County Inspectors. ) 
James Corry, Secretary. - 
Linen- Office, Oct. 19, 1814. 





: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a - 

We ore much indeed tA Conmtas Maen for his valuable bint He shall Gnd 
that »c will profit by them. 4 

olpmnteesited stppimigtngtion Sean Séephaiaeet tidiank as his former 
liters: We are egrtain he does not know, that all the artictes by him, except 
ne, a ee eee well yay Miscelanies } we have, therefare, been 
uncer the negesity of esnitting them. 

WR. E. will be ‘meerted next. anosithh Vink S20) Valontine’s Day ave left at the 
publisher's fer the anthor. =~ 

x. X 4 Beguler Trader, Le Brun, Jutivey Wagstaff, and Z, Y. X. are under con- 
si’ cration. 

L.. is inforraed, ba sthereine sa tnlows Suds ualsoge Geaiaian ‘That de- 
porunent is whuliy conGded te gentlemen concerned in the work, 























